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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK 


hina, 





Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, 
lupan, the East aud West Indies and South America; 
asy ‘ireular Letiers of Credit for Travelers, avatlable 
nall parts of the World. 

Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in J on- 
ton and elsewhere, bought and sold at current :ates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Tremand Drafts on Scotland and 

Janaia, British Columbia and San Dewnaioee, 
e ted, and other Benking business transacted 

JOHM PATON, fet 


Ireland, also on 
Biils col- 











music BOOKS! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., during repairs of their build- 
ing injured by fire, will a store No. 225 Washb- 
ingston Street. where they haveas usual, for sale, 
a very large stock of the best and most popular Music 
Books ; among them : 


THREE 
CHOICE VOLUMES OF BOUND MUSIC, 


Price of each Book. Boards $2.50; Cloth $3.0; Gilt $4.00 
MySICAL TREASURE. Vocal and Instrumental. 


Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEAS The Best Vocal Duets. 
Oapital collections. boy a. popular pieces, a 
great deal BR . music for a little money. 


Best Sabbath *chool ‘choo Seng Book. 


u 


» 





River or Lire. 


American Tun Tune Book. 


Price $1.‘ 0 or $13.50 per doz. Has 1°00 tunes and an- 
thems, not new, but selected as the favorites from ail 
prominent Church Music Books published during the last 
half century. 





Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Tunes. Enlarged $4.’ per doz. 


WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS 
~~? Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Fan Cor- 

net, Fife, Accordeon, Clarionet, Phute and Flageolet. 
oa convenient books; cost but 75 cents each, and are 
simple msthods, “with large quantities of pleas- 


ing aie for practice. 

above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON &CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Bostoa. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
HUBERT FREETH'S PROSPERITY. 


A Story. By Mrs. Newton CrostanpD, autbor 
of ‘‘Lydia,” ‘‘Gildred, the Daughter,” 
“The Diamond Wedding,” etc. 12 mo. 
~~ cloth, black and gilt ornamentation, 

$1.75. 

“It isa carefully executed composition, and as such 
will be sure to commend itself to those epicures who like 
to enj ¥ their novel like their wine, leisurely, holding it 
up tothe 1ight from time to time, that they may see the 
rich color and mark the clear depth through the crystal. 
A high, healthy tone of moral teaching runs all :hrough 
this vook, and the story gains upon us as we continue it” 
—London Times. 

ALIDE. 

A Romance of Goethe’s Life By Ema 
Lazarvs, author of ‘* Admetus, and other 
Poems,”’ etc. 12 mo. Fine cloth, $1.25. 

A charming story beautifully told, having for its sub- 
ject the romance of a life, the interest in which 1s and 
must for a long time be intense and all-absorbing. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will 

be ‘sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the | 

price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publi-hers, 


i 








715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, j 


} of Creuif upon aL. 7 2 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
_ North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY &: IAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 





(Cor or - Fin oh ee Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | (NO. Oe Sr 
(yes. 159 & 160 7 sree Court Road; 
ottenham Court Roa 
BRANCH / x, Py Ludgate Hill; 
OFFICES. * Be: 219 & 221 Eogware Road ; 
~ 6 &7 Lowndcs Cerraee, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscriseo Caritat___-£1,200,000 0 0 


(69,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 0 


Paip-up CapPitaL 
Reservep Funp £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 
Jonn Jores, Esq.. Chzirman. 
Hewny Viovrs East, Esq. (Wau. Macwavontan, Esq. 
Joun HacksBock, 5 Joaautw De Mascua 
Anpgew Lawair, a Wituram Srupson, Esq, 


Rosgat Liorp, JoxaTHan Taorp, Esq. 
Wm. ya James E. Vanwer, Esq. 
, M. P 


: Groroce Younes, Esq. 





Manager? 
A.rrep Grorce Kexnepr. 


Secrelary—C. J. Wort 





Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo ‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
erelconsistent With sound mvutualadvantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at currer. 
rates on :aily balances, ani is made up oa the 30t4 J une 
and 3ist December in each year. 





Dem«ni Cheques and Exchange honored against sp- | 


prove d previous or simu taneous Remittances. Credit: 

rene! av inst first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercannie and M ~~ tinal Credite are issued, as aiso Letters 
smmiercial City. 





ading © 


Travelicrs’ Credits 


encashe! when issued by Clients, and every de- | 
scription ot general Nanking Business 
eraneness a. 
The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are 
disclose the transactions of any of its customera, 


ee 





NEW ¥ORK BANKERS. 


Duncan, Sherman &Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Vine and Naasao Streets, NEW YORK, 


CLECULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL ‘CITIES 
OF 1HE WORLD. 


[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TEEEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAQIPIC COAST. 


— OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
ECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BRO THERS, 
Bankers, 12 Weil St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO., 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, | loxe:, 
Goverment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 














Special Loans and © ial Payer 
eposits received a d Interest allowed. on Daily 
Balances. 

Checks upon our House are collected through Clearing: 
Hoare as peas seee. n National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters of ap ee in all the principal 


cities of Europe, furnished to 
W. B. Leowarp. W.C.Smetpoxn. Gero. R Hows. 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO. 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES £0 PARTIES, 


Wishing to deal in Securities, 








Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, |s 


‘Bither for Cash or on Time. 


er a 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN | 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 











WHITE, MORRIS & Co. 


eal 


8(} South Street, New York, 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 





by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CA,, | 
|86 South Street, New Yor kk 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





og| Dav at7:30A M.; 


_NEW YORK RK BANKERS, J 
Qreenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 

216 Broadway, N. Y., 


(NATIONAL PARM BANK BULL Iria u.) 


CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Gresnebaum ¢& Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHILE STREET, Vv. V., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATYMENT UF THE AIFAIR3 
of the Company on the 3isi December, 1873, is submitied 
in conformity with the pré /i:ions of its Charter : 


Premiums outstanding December 31st, 1872. bey 763 
Premiums received during year 1873........1,4206'7 83 





Total Promiums..... + -csseeeseeee $1 743,094 06 





Premiums marked off as earned oom a, 
Ist 'o December 3ist, 1873. . 
pba during the same period : 
Expense, Commissions 

Re -Insurance and iuterest 
Return of Premiums........... 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 

equivalent for scripdividend 

aud Ju y interest on stock.... 85,925 77 
The Assets of the Company on the 3ist De- 

cember, oo were as follows : 


+ $!, 197,54 08 


$1,216, 815 88 
1,336 02 








COG Ub BABES <0: -ccccescncccecoccnescce eo 44,118 OL 
United siaies, Siate ‘and. Bank” Btocks, - 

oe 295,414 00 

Interest ‘on Investans’ ite dve near 4,269 £0 

Preminm Notes and P/emium: 

COLIECHION 06 seesee ees 629,592 06 

Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 45,620 sd 

$), 018,954 44 44 


Racotven, that a semi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PES CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MONDAY, the second of 
February next. 


TRUSTEES: 

JAMES RE#LAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SaMLEL WILLETS @AKON L, REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN ", WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNING, 
WILLIAM WATT, HeNRY EYRE, 

48. D. FISH, 208E?H SLAGG. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD ME&RITT, 

*. OOLDEN YUR® AY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
(OWRSEND Misco, L, EDGERTON, 

SAMUEL L. WAM, BENRY B. KUNBARDT 
BRYCE GR) JOHN S, WILLIAMS, 
L. “cQHEADY, CARLES PIMON 
WILLUM NELEON, Jn. PAUL N. SPUFFORD, 

JAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES LOUGLAS, 


J 8EPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
Presideut. 
OATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEWAN, 
Lecoudt V ice-Preuldent, 


ARCH. G.™ 


DE VARY, Seer 


"J 





New York Post (flice Notice. 


E MAILS FOR EUROPE during the week ending 
ATURDAY, April 25th, 1874, Will close a‘ this. 
as follows : On Tvespay at7a.M.; on Wepne 5 
on Tavkspay at 11:30 A.M. + andon 
SaTuRvarY et 10 A. M. and 12 M. 


I‘. L. JAMES, 


lees 


Postmaster. 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 
Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
For Boysand Girls 


The April number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its three 
plendid SERIAL STORIES, its Exquisite Pictures, and 
its Delightful Vanety, is now ready. 
The N. ¥. Journal of Commerce says: 
“ST. NICHOLAS 1s without a competitor.” 
The Boston Journal says: “ Nothing has been dene 
hitherto in this country, or England, to equal it.” 
OT. NICHOLAS is being widely adopted as 
A Reading Book in Schools. 
Price 25 cents, 14 Numbers for $3.00. Subscriptions are 
eceived by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CoO., 





“The Prince of the Monthlies,” 


Scribner for April, 


The SUMMER CAMPAIGN BEGUN. 
“Another Great Literary Sensation.” 
The Modern Robinson Crusoe, 


With 150 Beautiful Illustrations. 

Messrs. SCRIBNER & CO. have secured for serial pub- 
ication in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, M. Jules 
Verne’s Latest Story, 

* THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAYD.” 

n which, not content with the old stories of “ROBIN- 
SON CRUSOE” and the “SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 
SON,” the wiiter undertakes to show how a party of 
men cast upon a mysterious and desert island, may live 
by their scientific resources alone, without the aid of any 
wreck to draw upon for the materials of life and comfort. 

The party are Americans who set out from Richmond, 
Va., during the siege in a balloon, M. Jules Verne 
unites with an accurate scientific knowledge, an exuber- 
ance of inventive genius that has 


FASCINATED THE WORLD. 


The theme of the present story affords the author the 
finest opportunity for the display of his peculiar gifts. 
The story will be profusely illustrated, and is begun in 
the April number. 

SCRIBNER for April has also an Illustrated Poem, 
**MARY BUTLER’S RIDE,” “ A RAMBLE IN VIR- 
GINIA, in THE GREAT SUUTH SERIES,” even 
more exquisitely illustrated than usual; Dr Blauvelt’s 
article on ** THE RESURRECTION,” a PORTRAIT 
and SKETCH of JOHN HAY,” chapters from “KATH- 
ERINE EARL,” the end of “EARTHEN PITCHERS,” 
Sh-rter stories, Poems, Reviews. A POEM by the 
EDITOR, &c, &c. 

For sale by all News Dealers and Booksellers. Price 

4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Bro-dway, N. Y. 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


220 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta GENERAL BANKING BUSIN“8S. 
Receive | FPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANOES. 
©HECKS on this Company pass through 
the OLEARING « OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS ani FINANOIAL AGENCIES. 
k tranefer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations ard to: 


individuals. we “ 
LLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
AN DREW McKINNEY, Vice-Presideut. 








DIRECTORS: 
Charles Stanton, T. W. Park, 
John. H. Obeever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
Abe! Denison, Alexander E. Orr, 


George H. Bissell, 


' Wilham B, Ogden, 
William H. Breeden, 


Aaron Claflin, 


John G. Hoyt, George Il. Brown, 
William Foster, Jr., Ohristopher Meyer 
. M. Van Sort G. YP. Lowrey, 
4.McKinney. William H, Poster, 
JOHN T. BANKER, Seoret irs. 
_—_—_——_—_ 








The CONCERTO ¢@ ORCHES- 
THAL STOPS are the best 
ever placed in any Organs. 
They are produced byan extra set 
reeds, ecul ly voic 

the ESPFECT of which MO! 
CHARMING and SO 

STIRRING, while the IMITA~ 

TION of te HUMAN VOICE 

&SUPERB. These 

the best made in the U. 8S. 


- are 
WATERS” New Seale PIANOS 


: fi ging tone, 
wih all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made. ‘These Organs and Pi« 
anos ae warranted for 6 years. Prices ex= 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bal« 
ance in monthly o quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments taken in ex« 
change. GREAT INDUCEMENTS to the 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED for eve 
City and County in te U, 8. and Canada, "k 
e discount (0 Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Ledges, de, ILLUSTRA’ TED CATALOGUES MAILED, 


ATERS & 8o 
441 Breadway and 





N 
Mercer St., Now York. 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREED). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company ceceives deposits, sllows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. 
Executors, Transfer 
Trust Fonds. 


Also icts as Trustees, 
Agents, end are a Vepository of 


DIRECTORS: 


HM. 'T. Su WL", President. 
©, A. BUWEN. Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, W, H Til invhast 
Wm. M. Verm’lve, Wm. T. Garver, 
E. '. Woolsy, 
WF Drake, 
B F. Allen, Chicago, 
Wm. T, Han Hiten, ~yracuse, 
Jobn Bloergoo}, 
M.S. OUORGBAKRD, Secretary. 


Havid Jones, 
Sam’! F. Barger 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


Gs.) ERAL LRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, 
CASH ASSETS JANUARY Isat, 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and applications prompt. 
ly attended to. 
GEORGE F, REGER, Manager. 








1872, 








, 
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SPENCE RIA 
Double Elastic 
SPEEL PENS. 


These celebrated Tens re increwing very r»pidly in 
sole owing to their unexcelled manutictare. ‘They are 
of superior English m«ke,: nd ate famos for their elas- 
ticity, durability and evenn:ss of point Fr sale eve y- 
where. 

wan Fer the convenience of those who may wish to tri 
them, we wi'l sent a Sample Card, emaining all of the 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cenis. 


IVISUN, BLAXEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


ENVELO?SS. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & ¢o. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 














Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced deseriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Orcamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 


all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $i per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 





dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 


and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 


Established 1842. 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Fland and Mlis fit 


CARPETS. 


RIOH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VER 


between William and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


Y CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


Ea Sent home and laid free of charge. x} 


Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 


FREDERICK KUKTZ’S 
Old-F'stablished end First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill ot 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 


To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select partivs, 
and also every class of business men. : 

Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 

and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 

Hoping tor a continvance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 

I remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choices’ articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 
low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 





HUGH B. JACKSON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 


From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 


Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 
« large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 


182 FIFTH AVENUYS. 
The Yankee Letter File and Binder. 








MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 
of all classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE. It will pay its cost every week. 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but half 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
or money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS 
throughout the United States. Send for Circular. 

Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO., 


Office and Factory 46 Centre street, N. ¥- 


S 





ill Sue 


: API ‘(i 0 


ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
@* Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


® Any color sent tpaid, on receip 

2 of Two DoitLars vy 

3h R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 

? Stationers, New York. 

G4 Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 


r’s Cathartic Pills 
Ayer’s Cathartic ‘ 
For all purposes of a Family Physie, 
CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
D\spepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Er sipel:s, 
Headache, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin Dseases, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, 
SS =—. Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 
and Salt Rheum, Worms, Gout, Neura/gia, as a Dinner 
Pill, and Purifying the Bloot, sre the most congenial 
——_ yet pertected. ‘Their effects abundantly show 
ow much they excell all other Pills. They are safe and 
pleasant to take, but powerful tocure. They purge out 
the foul humors of the blood; they stimulate the slug- 
e or disordered organ into action, and they impart 
ealth and tone to the whole being. They cure not only 
the every day camplaints of every body, but formidable 
and dangerous diseases. Most skilful physicians, most 
eminent clergymen, and our best citizens, send certificates 
of cures periormed and of great benefits they have de- 
rived from these Pills. They are the safest and best 
hysic for children, because mild as well as effectual. 
eing sugar-coated, they are easy to take; and being 
purely vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. Cc. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass,, 


Practical and Analstical (hemists 































Losses by death..... 
Dividends and returned r «m 


Life annuities, mature | 


Advertising aud Ph 


Fees 
Taxes, office, and law expenses, 


Real Estate ....+- 


Bonds and mortgages (secured 


Loans on existing 


Premiums on existing 


Amounts due from Agents..... 
Interest accrued to January 


Excess of market value of securities over cost. 


CORNELIUS R. 








Sold by all Druggist: and Dealers in Medicine, 


THIRTY-NINTH ANSUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1873... $21,574,812 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities.....-. $6,231,521 38 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 83-- 7,549,616 21 





$29,124,458 97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
oscecceee o@],446,123 04 
ums on canceled polici: ox 2,344,305 33 


en- 


dowments and reinsura ‘¢.. 82,629 13 


Commissions, brokerages, and 


445,882 91 






AQENCY CXPELSES «+++-+e0++~ 
ns 
reer 115,593 67 


revenuc 


salaries, printin 
Geta bles. we 259,045 57 





4,693,579 65 
$24,430,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Ci mpany, in 







bank, and on hand .... $1,661,537 § 
Invested in United States, 
York State, and other sto 
“(market value, $4,937, 4,850,195 * 
eccccccesces 1,768,174 


by real estate, valued at $44- 
000,000 ; buildings thereon, 
insured for over $13,700,000, 
and the policies assigned to 
the Company as additional 3 
colateral security......+- «14,135,265 
licies, (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to 





$4,052,419 96)...e-ee-+eee eos 962,112 98 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
i due subsequent to : 
January Ist, 1874....+.-+06. 563,365 83 


licies 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on their policies $800,000, in- 


cluded in habilities)......... 287,936 34 
26 459 "7 


Ist, 1874.ccccccccececeesseee 175,831 98 


————_ 24, 430.879 32 
ADD. 


7,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1874........... $24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
4 271,655 00 


207,715 v0 


St, 1874 ....-eseees 

Reported losses awaiting proof, 
KC.ceereess eoccccece eocee 

Reserved for reinsurance — 
existing policies insuring 
#122,594,273 20, participating 
insurance (at 4 yer cent. 
Carlisie net premium); an 
$1,078,113 65 non-participat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 


eee 
on 


22,087,449 38 
208,630 57--22,775,442 95 


erecereecseeecs $1,742,554 41 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 


The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 


ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 


suring $26,621,000. 
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THE ALBION. 























An AturGory, py J. G. S. 





When mighty Jove had fashioned human kind, 
And named the earth to be their dwellinz-place 
(So in an Eastern apologua we find), 
He sent two ministers to rule the race. 


He gave command to Pleasure and to Pain, 
(Of heavenly, one, and of one hellish birth’, 
‘* Henceforth, my minions, be it yours to reign 

As sovereign lords o'er all the sons of earth.” 


And soon it was agreed between the twain, 
A separate dowinion would be best; 

The vicious ouiy should be ruled by Pain; 
And Pleasure be the master of the rest. 


A proper plan enough it seemed at first; 
Bat soon they found, despite each outward sign, 
That—save, indeed, between the best and worst— 
None less than Jove could fairly draw the line, 


hey found—to make discrimination nice — 
To classify the race detied their sill; 
The virtuous bad more or less of vice; 
The vicious showed some sparks of virtue still. 


The generous man was ‘‘fashed wi’ worldly lust;” 
The devotee was f. 11 of saintly pride; 

The chaste was covetous; and none so just, 
But they who had still some little sin too hide. 


And, loo: ing sharply at the darker part, 
Not one among ail was wholly bad; 

Here was a sot who had a generous heart, 
And there a thief who saved a drowning Iud. 


Virtue and Vice !—hovw easily they trace 
‘Lhe larger forms of each. but to assign 
Their just proportion in a special case — 
Who but the gods could safely draw the line ? 


And soit was agreed (lest strife befall 

From such confusion) each, in turn, should reign: 
Pleasare should have dominion over all; 

And all, at times, should feel the rule of Pain. 


And still, as erst, they rule the human raze; 
Pleasure and Pain--in short, alternate sway; 
And which soe’r may show his regal face, 
We know his fellow is not far away! 
<< > 
(F. om the London Graphic.) 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” “LES TRAVA’LLEURS 
DE LA MER,” ETC., ETC. 


Part the First.—At Sea, 
BOOK THE SECOND. 


X.—Dors He Escape? 


A few minutes later, one of those little boats called a ‘gig, 
which are especially appropriated to the captain’s service, push- 
ed off from the vessel There were two men in this boat; the 
old man in the stern, ani the sailor wh > had volunteered in the 
bow. The night stilllingered. The sailor, in obedience to the 
captain’s orders, rowed vigorously in the direction of the Min- 
quiers. For that matter no other outlet was possible. 

Some provisions had been put into the boat; a bag of biscuit, 
a smoked ox-tongue, and a cask of water. 

At the instant the gig was let down, La Vieuville, a scoffer 
even in the presence of destruction, leaned over the corvette’s 
stern-post, and sneered his farewell to the boat: ‘* She is good 
to escape in, and capital to drown in.” 

** Sir,” said the pilot, ‘‘ let us laugh no longer.” 

The start was quickly made, and there was soon a consider- 
able distance between the boat andthe corvette. ‘Che wind and 
the waves were in the oarsman’s favor; the little bark fled 
swiftly, undulating through the twilight, and hidden by the 
great furrows of the waves. 

The sea seemed to wear a loox of gloomy, indescribable ex- 
pectation. 

Suddenly, amid the vast and tumultuous silence of the ocean, 
rose a voice, which, increased »y the speaking-trampet as if by 
the brazen mask of antique tragedy, sounded almost super- 
human. 

It was the voice of Captain Boisberthelot giving his com- 
mands: ‘‘ Marines of the King,” cried he, ‘' nail the white flag 
to the mainmast. We are about to see our last sunrise.” 

And the corvette fired its first shot. 

** Long live the King,” shouted the crew. 








Then frem the horizon’s verge echoed an answering shout, !h 


immense, distant, confused, yet distinct nevertheless; « Long 
live the Republic !"” 

And a din like the peal of three hundred thunderbolts burst 
over the depths of the sea.” 

ihe battle began. 

he sea was covered with smoke and fire. Streams of f am, 
made by the falling bullets, whitened the waves on every side. 

The cl:ymore began to spit flame on the eight vessels. At the 
same time the whole squadron, ranged iu a half-moon about the 
corvette, opened fire trom all its batteries. The horizon was in 
ablaze. A volcano seemed to have bur-t suddenly out of the 
the sea. The wind twisted to and fro the vast crimson banner 
of battle, amid which the ships appeared and disappeared li’ ¢ 
phantoms. 

In front the black skeleton of the corvette stood out against 
the red background. 

The white banner, with its urs-de-'ys, could be seen floating 
from the mainmast. 

The two men in the little boat kept silence. The triangular 
sha!lows of the Minguiers, a sort of sub-marine Trinacrium, is 
larger than th: entire island of Jersey; the sea covers it; it has 
for its highest point a ridge, which even the spring tides do not 


reach, from whence six mighty rocks detach themselves toward 
the north-east, ranged in a straight line, and producing the 
effect of a great wall, which has crumbled here and there. The 
strait between the ridge and the six reefs is only practicable to 
boats drawing very little water. Beyond ‘his strait is the open 
sea. 


The sailor who had undertaken the management of the boat 
made for this strait. By that means he put the Minquiers be- 
tween the battle and the little bark. He pulled along the nar- 


-|row channel s‘ilfully, avoiding the reefs to the larboard and 


starboard. ‘lke rocks now masked the conflict. The lurid light 
of the horizon, and the awful uproar of the cannonading, began 
to lessen as the distance increased; but the continuance of the 
explosions proved tbat the corvette held firm,and meant to ex- 
haust to the very last her 191 broadsides. Presently the boat 
reached safe water, beyond the reef, beyond the battle, out of 
reach of the bullets. 

Little by little the face of tha sea_became less dark; the rays, 
against which the darkness struggled, grew broader; the foam 
burst into jets of light, and the tops of the waves gave back 
white reflections. 

Day appeared. 

The boat was out of the enemy’s reach, but the most difficult 
part of the task remained. The boat had escaped from the 
grape-shot, but not from shipwreck. She was a mere egg-shell, 
in a high sea, without deck, without sail, without mast. without 
compass, having no resource but her oars, in the presence of 
the ocean and the hurricane, an atom at the mercy of giants. 

Then, amid this immensity, this solitude, lifting his face, 
blanched by the pale light of the morning, the man in the bow 
of the boat looked fixedly at the one in the stern, and said: ‘* I 
am the brother of him you ordered to be shot.” 


BOOK THE THIRD, 


HALMALO. 
I.—Sreeca 1s THE ‘‘ Worp.” 

The old man slowly raised his head. 

He who had spoken was a man of about thirty. His forehead 
was brown with sea tan; his eyes were peculiar; they had the 
keen glance of a sailor, mingled with the ingenious expression 
ofacountryman He held the oars firmly in his two hands. 
His manner was gentle. 

In his belt were a dirk, two pistols, and a rosary. 

** Who are you ? ‘asked the old man. 

«*T have just teld you.” 

‘* What do you want with me?” 

The ssilor shipped the oars, folded his arms, and replied: ‘To 
kill you.” 

hg you please,” said the old man. 

The other raised his voice. ‘+ Get ready !” 

‘* Por what ?” 

“To die’ 

“ Why ?” 

There was a pause. 
fused by the question. 
kill you.”” 

‘* And Task you, what for ?” 
The sailor's eyes flashe | lightning. 
brother.” 

The old man replied calmly ‘1 began by saving his life.” 

‘That is true. You saved him first, then you killed him.” 

** tt was not I who killed him.” 

‘“* Who then ?” 

** His own fault.” 

The sailor stared open-mouthed at the old man; then his eye- 
brows resumed their grim frown. 

** What is your name ?” as ed the old man. 

‘* Halinalo; but you do not need to know my name in order to 
be killed by me.” 

At this moment the sun rose. A ray struck full upon the 
sailor's face, and vividly lighted up that fierce countenance. 
The old man studied it attentively. 

The cannonading, though it still continued, was broken and 
irregular. A vast cloud of smoke hung over the horizon. The 
boat. no longer directed by the oarsman, went adrift to lee- 
ward. 

The sailor seized in his right hand one of the pistols in his 
belt, and in his left the rosary. 

The old man raised himself to his full height. ‘* You believe 
in God ?” said he. 

‘** Our Father which art in Heaven,” replied the sailor. And 
he made the sign of the cross, 

‘* Have you a motber ?” 

i ee, 

He made a second sign of the cross. Then he resumed: ‘ It 
is all said. I give you one minute, my lord.” And he cocked 
the pistol. 

‘* Why do you call me ‘ my lord?’ ” 

‘* Because you area lord. That is plain enough to be seen.” 

‘* Have you a master ?” 

* Yes anda great one. Does one live without a master ?” 

* Where is he ?”’ 

“I don’t know. He has left the country. He is called the 
Marquis de Lantenac, Viscount de Fontenay, a Prince in Brit: 
tany ; he is the Lord of the Seven Forests. I never saw him, 
but that does not prevent his bei g my master.” 

‘* And if you were to see him, would you obey him ?” 
“Indeed, I should. Why, | should be a heathen if I did not 
obey him. Ouae owes obedience to God, then to the king, who 
is lise God, and then to the master, who is like the king. But 
we have nothing to do with all that; you killed my brother—I 
must kill you.” 

The old man replied. 
well.” 

Tue sailor clenched the pistol more tightly. 
e 


asked the old man. 
The sailor seemed for an instant con- 
He repeated, ‘‘I say that I mean to 


‘* Because you killed my 


** Agreed; I killed your brother. I did 
** Come,” said 


** So be it,” said the old man. 

And added calmly, ‘* Where is the priest ?” 

The sailor stared at him. ‘* Tie priest ?” 

‘* Yes; the priest. I gave your brother a priest; you owe me 
a priest.” 

** T have none,” said the sailor. 

And he continued: ** Are priests to be found out at sea ?” 
a convulsive thunderings of battle sounded more and more 
distant. 

‘Those who are dying yonder have theirs,” said the old 
man. 

‘‘That is trne,” marmured t ec sailor; ** they have his 
reverence the cbaplain.” 

The old man continued: ** You will lose me my soul—that is 
serions matter.” 

The sailor bent his head in thought. 

* Aud in losing me my soul,” pursued the old man, “ yeu 
lose yonr own, Listen, I pity you. Do what you choose. As 
forme, I did my duty a Itttle while ago, first in saving your 
brother's life, aud afterwards in taking it from him; and Iam 
doing my duty now in trying to save your soul. Reflect. This 
concerns you, Do you hear the cannon shots at this instant ? 





‘There are men perishing yonder, there are beings in hopeless 
|agony, there are husbands who will never again see their wives, 
| fathers who will never again see their children. Brothers who, 

like you, will never again see their brothers. And by whose 
| fault? ‘The fault of this brother of yours. You believe in God, 
| do you not? Well, you know that God suffers at this moment; 
| He suffers in the person of His Most Christian Son the King of 

France, who is a child as Jesus was, and who isa prisoner in 


| the tower of the Temple. God suffers in His Church of Brittany; 
| He suffers in His desecrated cathedrals, His lacerated Guspels; 


in His violated houses of prayer; in his murdered priests. What 
was it we were about to do in that vessel which is perishing at 
thisinstant? We were going tosuccor God's cause. If your 
brother bad been a good servant, if he hac feithfully done his 
duty, like a prudent and useful man, the accident of the carron- 
ade would not have occurred, the corvette would not have been 
disabled, she would not have got out of her course, she would 
not have fallen in with this fleet ot perdition, and at this hour 
we should be landing in France, all, like valiant soldiers and 
seamen as we are, sword in hand, the white flag unfurled— 
numerous, satisfied, joyful; and we should have gone to help 
the brave Vendean peasants to save France, to save the king, to 
save God's holy religion; this was what we meant to do; this 
what we should have done. It was what I-—the only one who 
remains—set wut todo. But you oppose yourself thereto, In 
this contest of unbelievers against priests, in this strife of regi- 
cides against the king in this struggle of Satan against God, you 
arefor Satan. Your brother was the Devil's iirst helper; you 
are the second. He began; you finish. You are with the king- 
killers against the throne; you are with the infidels against the 
Church. You tase away from God His last resource, Because 
I shall not be there—J, who represent the king—the hamlets 
will continue to burn, families to weep, priests to bleed, Brit- 
tany to suffer, the king to remain in prison, and Jesus Christ, 
to be in distress. And who will have causedthis? You. Go 
on; it is your affair. I depended on you for just the contrary of 
all this, I was deceive’. Ab, yes—itis true—you are right—I 
killed your brother. Your brother was brave; I rewarded him. 
He was guilty; I punished him, He had failed in his duty; I 
did not fail in mine. What I did, I would do again. And { 
swear by the great Suint Anne of Auray, who sees us, that in a 
similar case, I would shoot my son just as I shot your brother. 
Now you are master. Yes, I pity you. You have lied to your cap- 
tain. You, a Christian, are without faith; you, a Breton, are with- 
out honor; I was entrusted to your loyalty and Iam betraye! by 
your treason; you give my death to those to whom you had pro- 
mised my life. Do you know whom it is you are destroying 
here? Itis yourself. You take my life from the bing, and you 
give your eternity to the Devil. Go on; commit your crime; 
itis well. You sell cheaply your share iu Paradise. Thanks to 
you, the Devil will conquer; thanks to you, the churches will 
fall; thanks to you, the heathen will continue to melt the bélls 
and make cannon of them; they will shoot men with that which 
used to save souls! At this moment in which I am speaking, 
perhaps the bell that rang for your baptism is killing your 
mother. Go on; help the Devil. Dao not hesitute. Yes; I con. 
demned your brother, bat know this—I am an iustrument of 
God. Ah, you pretend to judge the means God uses! Will you 
take it on yourself to judge Heaven’s thunderbolt? Wretched 
man, you will be judged by it? Take care what youdo, Do 
you even know whether I am fit todie? No. Go on all the 
same. Do what you like, You are free to cast me into hell, 
and to cast yourself there with me, Our two damnations are in 
our hand. The one who will have to answer before God will 
you. Weare alone; face to face in the ubyss. Go on - finish 
—make anend. Iam oldand you are young; I am without 
arms and you are armed; kill me.” 

While the old man erect, uttered these words in a voice 
louder than the noise of the sea, the undulations of the waves 
showed him now in the shadow, now in the light; the sailor had 
grown lividly white; great drops of sweat fell from his forehead; 
he trembled like a leaf; he kissed his rosary azain and again. 

When the old man finished speaking, he threw,down his pirtol 
and fell ou his knees, 

‘* Mercy, my lord! Pardon me!” he cried; ‘tyou speak like 
the good God. I have done wrong. My brother did wrong, I 
will try to repair his crime. Do what you will with me. Com- 
mand. [ will obey.” 

‘*T pardon you,” said the old man. 
II.—Tue Peasant’s Memory 1s 

Caprain’s SKIL. 
The provisions which had been put into the boat were not 
useless. The two fugitives, obliged to take a roundabout course, 
were thirty-six hours in reaching the coast. They passed a 
night at sea; but the night was fine, though there was too much 
moon for persons wishing to hide themselves. 
They were obliged first to row away from France, and gain 
the open sea towards Jersey. They heard the last broadside of 
the sinking corvette as one hears the final roar of the lion which 
the hunters are tillingin the wood. ‘hen silence fell upon the 


as GooD aS THE 


sea. 

The C aymore died like the Vengeur, but fame has refused to 
recognize her. He who fights against his own country is never 
a hero. : 
Halmalo was a marvellous seaman. He performed miracles of 
dexterity and intelligence; his discovery of a course amid the 
reef, the waves, and the enemy’s look-out, was a master-piece. 
The wind had gone down and the sea grown calmer. Halmalo 
avoided the Caux des Miaquiers, coasted the Chaussee-aux- 
Beeufs, and in order that they might have a few hours’ rest, took 
skelter in the little creek on the north side, practicable at low 
water; then, rowing southward agai, f..ud means to pass be- 
tween Granville and the Chausey Islands, without being discov- 
ered by the look-out either of Granville or Ch y. He entered 
the bay of St. Michael—a bold undertaking, on account of the 
neighborhood of Cancale, an anchorage of the cruising squad- 
ron. 

About an hour before sunset, on th: evening of the second 

day, he left St. Michael’s Mount behind him, and proceeded to 
land on a beach rarely frequeated, on account of the shifting 
sands, which make it dangerous. Fortunately, the tide waa 
high. 
Fialmalo drove the boat as far up as he coald, tried the sand, 
found it firm, ran the boat aground, and sprang on shore. 
The old man strode over the side after him and examined the 
horizon. 

‘* My lord,” said Halmalo, ‘‘ we are here at the mouth of the 
Couesnon. There is Beanvoir to starboard, and Huisnes to lar- 
board. ‘ihe bell-tower in froni of us is Ardevon.” ne 

The old man bent down to the boat and took a biscuit, 
which he put in his pocket, and suid to Halmalo, ‘* Take the 

at.” 

, = put the remains of the meat and biscuit into the bag, 
and slung it over his shoulders. This done, he said, ‘* My lord, 
mrst I guide or follow yon?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other.” 

Falmalo rezarded the spevker in utter astonishment. 
‘he old man continued, “ Haimalo, we must separate. To be 











two is yseless. There must be a thousand or one alone.” 
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He paused, and drew from one of his pockets a green silk Hope. |help, where help there is none—for mercy, which comes 
Low, something like a cockade, with a gold fleur-de-lys em- | not. 
vroidered in the centre. Heresumed: ‘ Do you know how to 


read?” By F. B. Dovetoy, | Loudly clash the cymbals again! The monotonous 


beat of the Indian drum falls, as though each tap was on 





“That is fortunate. A man who can read is troublesome. When the gladness of life has departed, some poor victim’s heart! A blaze of yellow light min 
Bave you a good memory.’ — Happiness —— — —- gles with the moonbeoms, and the shouts of many voices 
* Yes,” , ee *  |awaken echo in the blood-stained streets of the city. 
“That will do. Listen, Halmalo. You must go to the right, _And sleep no oblivion brings — * Death !—death to the Ferinchee !” is th “Lon 
and | to the left. I sball goin the direction of Fougeres, you When the clouds of adversity darken : eath ‘—death to the Feringhee -’’ 1s the cry. * g 
toward Bazouges. Keep your bag; it gives you the look of a Around our desolate ways— life to the lord of the earth, the conqueror of nations— 
peasant, Conceal your weapons. Cut yourself a stick in the She comes (and tv gladly we harken !) Nana Sahib !” 
thickets. Creep among the Belde ly ee Gtide sertanita diene nantes Then, with the bray of trumpets, the confused clatter 
behind the hedges. Climb the fences in order to cross ‘be mea- . id ’ ‘ ’ rn 
dows. Keep passers-by at a distance. Avoid the roads and the nae ae of arms, the crashing of the cymbals, the jingle of the 
bridges. Lo uot enter Pontorson. ty the way, you will have ‘Whore las eith aueet Graces is laden, silver-belled chun«r, and the tap! tap! of the drums— 
to — ny Couesnon. How shall you manage ?” Whose blue eyes with witcbery gleam, rae ——. past the me pons ae bearing ~~ 
* 1 shall swim. , E Subdued by her radiance, sorrow reds of torches, a confused mass of the epoy guard 0 
os ‘s right. h ford—do you know where it : : oe , sgh sade 
- _— s right. And there is a ford—do you know w : And heaviness slowly depart; Nana Sahib, bent on a visit, propitiatory and thankful, 
P “apne She gildeth the hidden to-morrow, ‘ F a 
**Petween Ancy and Vie: x-Viel. ‘hand Gelneeth eat tien the bat to one of the Hindoo temples in the vicinity. 
tate pag , geth new life to the heart. ; 
«“ That be cight. You do peaily belong to o country. ini  tladatladit And now, as the rabble band neared the prison-house 
“ut night is coming op. here will my lord sleep! ut oft our godde ckle, os ag a t 
“T can take care of myself. And you—where will you sleep ?"’ And ere her fair harvest we reap, of these sad vic tims we have faintly touched upon, there 
‘there are hollos trees. I was a peasant before I was a Fate snatches the glittering sickle, 18 one who, in her despair—for she thinks the destroyer 
saitor.” ; And leaves us to wonder—and weep ! is at hand—shrieks aloud. Another, in vain, tries to 
ae qnty pent sailor's hat; it will betray you. You will eee = —_ — her, take her own life ; for death, simply death, has lost its 
easliy find a woollen cap. “ : . . ° : ° 
‘Ob, a peasant’s that bh is to be found anywhere. The first For the glories that hover above her, horrors in higher horrors still. A : third bemoans her 
fisherman will sell me his.” Her blushes, and blandishments sweet ! fate, in bitter, anguished words, which keep up a strange 
Very goad. Now listen. You know the woods?” 








eadence with the clash of barbarous sounds without. 
* All of them ’ 


Bi a “Oh, mercy, heaven! Why is all this? What have 
oC HIGHLAND JESSIES |re don,t be'so tose? So happy were 


So happy were we in our dear 
** Do you know their names too ?” 





Do ‘ cir names to “ Ba A TRUE TALE OF THE a. gene ee! us, —_ word 2 ~~ of — 
«i know the woods; I know t eir names; | know everything.” ‘ s affection, life so dear, so beautiful to us all! e ear 
7 a nothing ?” SEPOY INSURRECTION .|o0 beautiful, the sky so blue and fair! Each day but the 
‘ F harbinger of new happiness !—and now, death! death !— 
**Good. At present attention. H ny leagues c u ¥ y 
go in a day?” ” ee a CHAPTER I. worse than death. Help! help!—mercy! help! Fa- 
“ fen, fifteen, eighteen—twenty, if necessary.” THE ASSEMBLY ROOM AT CAWNPORE. 


} ther !—mother!—brother! In mercy, help me !—save 
Senn }- py P ranenhyn MS po of what 1 am about to say. Clinging to each other with the frantic grasp of de-}me! Will you all leave me here to die? Help !—oh, 
“ Near Lamballe?’ ’ ; spair—uncertainty and fear upon every countenance—)help !” 
Yes; on the edge of the ravine, between Saint Rien! and| blanched cheeks and trembling limbs, bespeaking the} The intellect had tottered and fallen, and the young 


ytobalies, there is a large chestnut tree. You will stop there.|terror of those poor, throbbing hearts—eyes quivering |girl—for such she was—screamed with the wild energy 
ou will see no one.” 


« Which will not prevent — or Ik {through tears of agonized apprehension, as they cast|of a maniac. 
“Yon will pote ty ie yen bee son anes the all?" their hurried glances from door to window, and then| Then another sat mute and smiled ; she was mad! Be- 


Halmalo puffed ont his cheeks; tarned toward the sea and| from face to face of the poor horror-stricken throng; list-|fore her eyes a father and two brothers had fallen, and 
imitated the ‘* to-whit to-whoo” of an owl. 


it t . ening with an agony of dread, for any sound from with-|heaven spared her further woe. She was weaving a 
Une would have said it came from the night-locked recesses of] out, striving, with a preternatural eagerness, to sepa-|strange kind of chaplet from some Indian grasses that, 
a forest. It was owl-like and sinister. i i 
* Good,” said the old man. “ You have it.” rate the sobs and moans of children from all extraneous|by chance, were in the place; but one glance at those 
(To becomtunued in car next.) noises—silent and hopeless, with the slant beams of anjcold, stony-looking eyes were enough to freeze the 
p> This translation is i ite eee Indian moon, tipping with silver the torn apparel and |heart. 
giieaatiaae th Secenms, whe tone publiehs 4 phd at giving a spiritual character to the wan faces—stood, sat,] The music still sounded, but more remotely, although 
complete, -@q and clung, breast to breast, or knelt apart and prayed,|the tramp of feet continued. Suddenly, then, there was 
the throng of victims in the Assembly Room, at Cawn-|g crashing sound, and some splinters of the jalousies of 
Wastep Hovr:.—Oh, how many of these upon the record of] pore, on the eve of that awful day, when Hindoo treach-|the windows, were scattered into the room, and several 
Soe! Se me a — —— than —* in} ery had gathered back its victims, after the capitulation |shots plunged into the wall and ceiling. 
can give no secount, and in which wof benefited neither our-| Of the few and faint defenders at Cawnpore. In wanton mischief, as they passed, some of the Se- 
selves nor others. , There crouched the mother—clasping to her heart the | poys had fired into the Assembly Room, where they 
little one wailing for food, and dabbled with the blood|knew the English prisoners were confined. 
of the father who had fallen in their defence—despairin| And now all crouched low down, as by an instinct 
nn the cimngasan, bay at three ee has po every face, terror of yet unheard-of horrors to come, in|which teaches that death, however inevitable it may 
onor Of & separate apartment in the Monkey house at the , i Ol i i 
Zoological Gardens, recently died after about two months’ ill- we budge id . he & God ond ent seme yet to be ay oo if possible, to the last. All 
ness. Of all the members of the ape tribe, the chimpanzee is| _ There the maiden, in the first flush and pride of her] was still, too, except the moaning of some of the children, 


probably the most tractable, and of all chimpanzees Joe was,| girlish beauty, so pale and wan, the very fount of tears|and tke painful throbbing of every heart there. Another, 
perbaps, the best-tempered fellow that ever existed. ‘The readi 


Dead om ; : i dried up with the wild terror of the past, and the dread |yet another shot, and the splinters from the windows, 
(Oy nage a cempndlprate sgh 9 Seg oo a of the still more terrible future! Where are the fond|flew about the room. Another yet, and there is a faint 
he always displayed when asked to perform them pr the bexeft| hearts that love her ?—where are the tender arms that|ery. All eyes are turned in that direction, and in the 


of visitors was not less surprising. He emulated the achieve-| would enfold her, to shield her from even the winds of|moonbeams, they see a stream of blood. The bullet 
ments of blondin and Leetard with equal , and 


Sattialie aeeul of thneditohen' on ne ° heaven, should they visit her cheek too roughly ?—|had found its home in one fair breast, and soon death is 
wheo he was ordered to go throu H , H ; 
Sieelien 4 aveumastie enamsians eid entieteaed the rhe on where is the gallant lover who has looked to her as the |an inhabitant of that fearful place. 


have made the name of those men known all over the world, __| 8tar in the East, by the light of which he hoped to march| Then broke forth the cries that will no longer be sup- 
Ifa nut were presented to him he would not crack it in the usual | to glory and renown? Not there! not there!—where| pressed, and thereis a rush to the doors of the apart- 
way, but would place it under the donor's foot, and assist the 


possess by ofesiniotesing © shaxp blow with. bis diet on thet she, like a pale spectre, with those clasped hands, and|ment. They are fast, and the Sepoy guard without, 
st on the to : : . : : 

of his un-uspecting visitor. He always seemed devotedly | that faint, moaning sound from her lips, awaits her dread-|laugh at the puny efforts to force them. But still the 

tached to his keeper, and when shat up close in his room would|ful doom. _ ’ very walls shake with the frantic efforts of so man 

su him by repeated knocks at the door. In the evening,| Wives—sisters —gentle little ones, who have but yet,|hands, and then one of the guards fires a shot throug 

pf alone 7-4 hog ory _ we = ps gree mi he|through their blue eyes, peeped at the great world,|the door, and it wounds two of the victims fearfully. 

heir, ms ~~ —. wd ye stbse hastened which so svon for them is to pass a for ever ;—young, | They recoil from the door, and as a young mother finds 


spoiled baby with extra strong lungs. fair children, with the sweet cherub faces of English|blood upon her child, she shrieks aloud for aid, and 
Nevertheless, he was really good-tempered, and was never| youth, and the soft voices of our own happy clime—be-| makes frantic efforts to staunch the stream of life which 
known to maliciously attempt to hurt any one. He would show 


Sie ainthene ¢ 4 , ‘ vould ings of love, and to be beloved, with all the wide idolatry | is flowing fast. 

fale anh hin mage Ay bee ell sw enregder yes Foe: of human passion ; beauty, gentleness—every charmthat,| Then from a remote corner, where they had stood, 
hauds with his departing guests. Joe had one fault. He might| in the fairest and tenderest portion of humanity, graces|clasped in each other’s arms, come forward two sisters. 
have taught pickpockets a lesson in the pilfering line of business| nature—all are there—picturesque, yet awful in their|The eldest is but on the verge of womanhood, although 
which would have borne dangerous fruit in a London crowd. despair! the wife of a Major Fletcher, who is with the army; a 


Do not pitying angels crowd those latticed casements, | young child of three years of age is clinging around her 
Tue D ial Milian 2a 1 , } »| young : - 4 ging 

eeaeenene tear eae peter i ST ad gaze with the ineffable love ofahigher state on these|neck. Her sister, Bessie Hope, on whose fair brow but 
where shot are used for cleaning bottles, ro eds be aned $e poor victims? Isthere no cheering murmur from a|sixteen summers had shone—clings closely to her, and 


wine and other beverages. When shot are placed in a glass with| World to come, whence cruelty and oppression are un-| with gasping sobs, rather strives to keep her back than 
water, carbonate of lead is at once formed, a portion of it being 


sathend Op @ poestalinns tn the Gaten Obie - 7 known, since a!] hope is quenched in this? Oh! it was|aid her in making her way to the centre of the desolate 
as ec € in the water, while anothe ti i : ‘ * . Hy ’ . 
attaches iteelfesa thin film to the sides of the tenah. This a sight to make angels weep, if tears are still the in-|throng, which seems to be Mrs. Fletcher’s object. The 


film adheres so firmly to the glass that it cannot be removed by heritance of the starry host! latter, however, perseveres, and although tears are 
rinsing with water alone, an acid being required to remove it And higher, and higher still, rose in the soft blue of|streaming from her eyes, and she is half-choked by 
When shot are used for cleaning bottles, which are afterward’ 


well rinsed oat, the carbonate of lead aye mp the Indian sky, the full, round moon, and a flood of sil-| emotion, she speaks : 

’ © Of lead, suspen y oe ig “ - . ’ : : 
wih be vennevel, but that protien whieh —— ee php nd very light, glistened upon the tears of those who had| Dear friends, all !—dear in misfortune, and dearer 
of the bottle remains, and is afterward dissolved by the liquid them to shed; and the murmured prayer, yet faintly ut-|still in this dreadful time—oh, be patient! Donot—oh, 


placed in the bottle, if it possesses a sufficient solvent power. if| tered, seemed as though it took that moonlight path to|do not, let us abandon ourselves, if we have no hope else- 
the shot are only shaken up with water for a short time, it is 


sieseiiy quills torte athannte of tend ox tae heaven. . ; where! What but more certain and dreadful destruc-' 
the sides of the bottles, but oftentimes the shot are left in ee “Hush! What sound is that?” tion, can we expect by clamor and resistance here? Ob, 
bottle with the water for sometime. Besides, the rinsing is not) . A *hrill, elarion-like burst of Eastern music. The} be still and patient! I cannot, will not, think we are 
always done so carefully as it should he, and the carbonate of|¢lash of cymbals, and the whirr of the many-stringed| wholly lost! The retribution for any ill that could be 
_ te wegen ender oe is not all removed. Fordos took| ceda, with the hoarse rattle of drums, comes on the soft| done to us, will even make Nana Sahib tremble to reflect 

SS aan ae aa Oh, be hopeful, and do not let us exhaust our 


and in one he placed white wine,in another red wine, in the third night air. oe ‘ ps, 4 ~ 
uinine wine, and in the fourth vinegar. After standing two _ Sahib holds high revel in his gorgeous halls at| poor hearts in useless efforts! Weare not lost yet, for 
‘Bhi 


p on = found to contain a considerable quantity of lead. |Cawnpore. we live! 
PO ome po cage 5 ag am by Bn a ——- Then the mothers clasp their little ones yet closerto| These words spread a calm over the troubled souls 
action of an acid upon it would dissolve not only the lead, but|‘#eit hearts. ‘Then the young maidens sink to the floor,|there present. They were spoken with such a holy 
also the arsenic which is always present in shot in sufficient| their breath coming short and thick; and there is wring-| sweetness, and they came from one whom they all knew 
quantity to render the liquids poisonons, ing of hands, and ews are frantic prayers, and cries of| suffered much and had much atstake. The screams and 
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cries ceased, and many a mother strove to hush her! bestowed upon the lock of hair. The lute was struck | 


little ones to rest. 

Then Bessie Hope, as she sobbed upon her sister's 
breast, murmured to her, “Oh, Annie, Annie! you 
know that—that our foes are not all cruel, not all so bar- 
barous and vengeful. There is one in whom, could he 
but know of our abandonment, we might have yet hope.” 

“Hush, sister, hush! Do not sob so!” 

“But, dear Annie, you know who I mean! It is 
strange that his name and the thought of him has ever 
been, on this dreadful eve, uppermost in my mind.” 

“You mean Jeffur Ahib, the young chivalrous chief- 
tain from the mountains ?” 

“ Ah ! yes.” 

“ Alas! my poor Bessie, he is of a different mould to 
these Sepoys, who are working all this ruin !” 

“But, yet, is with them. Oh, Annie, I thought I 
saw his plume in the throng, and, as I looked, I saw a 
confusion on the shore, when many were firing at the 
boats, and it was he who pressed aside the weapons, 
and I saw him striving to stop the carnage. He has 
some wild notions of the deliverance of India from all 
foreign rule, and that will place him in the ranks against 
us; but his noble heart will make him the sworn foe to 
all cruelty and bloodshed. Listen, sister—I have yet 
hope in him !” 

“Alas! alas! my poor Bessie! What hope?” 

“He loves me!” 

Mrs. Fletcher clasped closer to her side her young 
sister, and wept. 

“Yes, he loves me!” sobbed Bessie Hope. “ You 
know our poor father thought much of him, and had 
him often to the bungalow, and did not see how he 
would sit and gaze at me, with such love in his dark 
eyes, that I was fain to leave the room, to recover from 
their ardent gaze. Ob, yes, he loves me; and he is no 
coward, cruel Sepoy. He belongs to a different race, as 
we have often heard our dear father say. Listen! you 
have seen him on his Lorse, have you not, with his chain- 
mail glittering in the sun? Oh, Annie! Annie! if we 
could only let him know—if he could but guess that we 
—that I was here, he would save us yet! Yes, dear 
Annie he would save us yet !” 

‘Hush! oh, hush, Bessie! How you sob. Be calm, 
be calm, for the love of heaven! I would fain hope 
with you, if I had dared; but, alas! how is one arm to 
save us, even if it wished; with thousands raised against 
us ?” 

Oh, but he is so brave, so good, so true.” 

Annie bent down her head, and kissed her sister 
through her tears. 

“My poor, poor Bessie. May heaven help you!” 

“Hush! Ah, what is that? This way! Listen! Oh, 
Annie, God is good and merciful! If I could only speak; 
speak, for tears! This way, to the window, here! I 
heard something !” 

“What? Oh, what!” 

“ Hush !—hush !—hush !” 

Bessie Hope was too agitated to say more; but she led 
her sister to a corner of the large apartment, where a 
window, latticed with thin jalousies, let in the slant rays 
of the moon. None were at that part of the room but 
themselves; and when they reached it, Annie heard the 
faint tinkle of one of those small Indian lutes, that are 
in use all over Hindostan. 

Bessie clung to her sister with a clutch that was 
ainful, and she sobbed now as though her heart would 
reak. 

“ Bessie, dear Bessie, what is it? Oh, what is it?” 

“ He—he !—God bless and aid him !—Jeffur—'tis he ! 
He will save us yet! He is so good, so—so noble, and 

he loves me !” 

The soft tinkle of the lute came quickly on the night 
air, and then it paused, and a few words, in indifferent 
English, were spoken from without, in a low, soft voice. 

“Ts the English angel, of the wild heart of the son of 
the mountains, here, or in the paradise of the blessed 
and good ?” 

“Tis he!” gasped Bessie, with a half-shriek of de- 
light. “Oh, Annie, we shall see them all again! Our 
mother—your dear Edward—Adrian—all friends! We 
are saved |” 

The lute again was gently touched. 

The prospect of deliverance now, indeed, began to 
dawn on the hopes of Mrs. Fletcher, and the mother’s 
first impulse was to cover he: child with tears and 
kisses. 

“* Sister—sister!” said Bessie, how shall I let him 
know that I am here—that we are here? Oh, yes— 
yes! I knowhow! MHush!—be still! Oh, I know 
how he loves me! You have a small knife with you, 
Annie! Give it me! That is well! Oh, Annie, 
these are tears of joy now! JIremember once he said 
my hair was like the clear sunlight of his native hills. 


He will know it well—he will be sure to knowit! We 
must not cry out, for he would be in danger! One 
tender, good heart among a thousand fiends! He will 


know this ! He will know this!” 

The young girl severed from her head one of the long 
tresses of her beautiful hair, and, with trembling fingers, 
she thrust it through the narrow crevices of the jalou- 
sies at the window. Then there was a slight cry with- 


just for afew seconds in a joyous st:ain, and then all We have no dancing fair ones to-night! Ha! ha! he 


was still. 

The sisters knelt by the window in intense listening ; 
not another sound came to their ears from without. 
“ All is lost !” sighed Mrs. Fletcher. “ He cannot 
help us!” 
‘* He will help us,” said Annie, “ for he loves me!” 





CHAPTER II. 


THE MIDNIGHT REVEL OF NANA SAHIB. 
In the great hall of the palace at Cawnpore, beneath 
a canopy of state, and surrounded by all the gorgeous 
pomp of Eastern magnificence, hastily collected and so 
strangely inter-comming!ed, that the place looked like a 
plundered bazar, sat Nana Sahib. 
Rich cloths covered the floor. The plunder of the 
Residency, in the shape of plate, uniforms, arms, and 
European luxuries, lay strewn about in confusion. The 
extemporaneous canopy at one end of the apartment 
was supported by tall spears, and formed of shawls and 
tapestries of rare beauty and cost. Beneath was a 
wilderness of embroidered cushions, forming a huge 
divan, of which, with the favorites of the hour, sat the 
arch-spirit of cruelty. His dress was blazing with 
jewels, and the splashes of blood were on every article 
of his apparel; his bloodshot eyes looked implacable as 
a tiger’s intheir rave; his naked seymitar Jay before 
im, and an Europeau pair of richly-mounted pistols 
was inhis girdle. Close to his right hand lay a revolver 
of the highest finish, which had been found in the Resi- 
dency. 
Reposing on the cushions about him, and which strag- 
gled over a third portion of the hall, were his officers, 
arrayed partly in native costume, and partly in Euro- 
pean spoils. All were fully armed, and at the feet of 
most of them lay a pile of weapons, which ever and 
anon they fingered and examined with interest and at- 
tention. 
A vast throng of soldiers of all conditions filled up the 
lower portion of the hall, and the rattle of arms and the 
din of voices, above which could now and then be heard 
the ery of ‘ Long live the Sahib!” were incessant. 
Close behind the Nana were several attendants, bear- 
ing rich wines on golden salvers, to which he frequently 
appealed, generally flinging the goblet or crystal from 
which he drank, far down the hall, or over his head 
among those behind him. A blaze of light was produced 
from a hundred torches of scented wood; and now and 
then, on a sign from Loll Tall, the present minister of 
the petty satrap, a clangour of wild music would fill the 
air, and the clash of the cymbal with the roll of the 
European drum, made up a most martial discord. 
The scene was, in truth,a strange and a gorgeous one 
of wild barbaric pomp. he flashing of the flambeaux 
on the arms and jewels—the hum of the multitude—the 
crashing sound of the music—the glitter of arms and ac- 
coutrements, and the flutter and sparkling beauty of 
the rich Oriental hangings—all made a semblance to 
the past magnificence of old India, in the height of her 
native power and glory. 
And evidences, too, were there of t'e recent battle, 
in which the troops of the Nana had been worsted by 
Havelock, and forced, flying and disordered, back to 
Cawnpore but afew short hours before. There were 
drops of blood upon many a gorgeous vest, and bound- 
up heads and arms, and blanched faces, even among 
those surrounding the Chief. But wine had done much 
of its work, and was doing more. A wild revel—the 
last in Cawnpore before its evacuation—was on hand, 
ond with all the rage of recent defeat and present semi- 
intoxication, Nana Sahib presided at the fell orgies of 
the night. 
“ Wine! wine!” he cried. “ Death to the Feringhee! 
Blood shall flow till the sacred Ganges is tinted with 
the crimson life-stream! Wine, I say—more wine !” 
The startled attendant who was nearest to him pre- 
sented, tremblingly, the salver with a golden goblet on 


the divan, and in his stumble he spilt some of the wine 
on the Nana. 

With a howl of rage, the latter seized the scimitar at 
his feet, and made a furious slask at the peon. 

“ Chor (thief) !” he said; and the sword drunk deeply 
of the life-blood of the gasping wretch, who rolled back 
among his fellows. 

“Wine, I say—wine! Ah, ‘tis well! this is new 
blood !” 

He drained the goblet to the bottom that was now 
presented tohim, and then drawing a long breath, he 
glanced around him ere he flung it furiously at the 


tering his prayers. 


and let me fill it with your blood !” 


bite others !” 
“ Ah, the executioner of Cawnpore! Is it not so ?’ 





out of surprise and joy, and they heard fervent kisses 


World !” 


it; but his foot caught slightly in one of the cushions of 


figure of a crouching Hindoo, who was apparently mut- 
“ Dog!” he cried: “ bring me the goblet back again, 
A gaunt figure, the upper portion of which was en- Grand Lama, the air is impure in Cawnpore, while the 


tirely nude, strode forward with the goblet, and making breath of the Feringhee tain 
a low salaam, said, “I am your highness’ dog, but I ers! 


“ Even so, Light of my Eyes, and Terror of the 























































“ More sport !” shrieked the Nana—‘ more sport! 


|war has scared the bright eyesand the supple limbs, but 
there is other sport! Sit thou there, friend! 
‘We shall want thy cunning hand! Wine 
here !—said I not wine? Ah, that is rich and rare! 
Why, there is blood upon my ecaftain! It looks well, 
too! Defeated—defeated, are we ? Well, well! such 
defeats are costly to the Feringhee! Ah, the foe! But 
yet, ere I goa dead !—a dead! Ha! ha! there will 
be tears yet—tears of blood! Loll Tall ?” 

“ Ay, my good lord !” 

“ The Feringhee women ?—eh ? 

He jerked his head in the direction of the Assembly 
House. 

“ Safely confined,” whispered the minister. 

The Nana drew a long breath. 

“°Tis well! Those that can get there will sup to- 
morrow in Paradise !”’ 

The cymbals and the drums again struck up their 
wild music, and the wine circulated still more freely. 
The Sepoys at the lower part of the hall uttered loud 
shouts, and now, and then, one more intoxicated than 
his fellows, would sally out and fire his musket in the 
streets. Still, the Nana drank deeply, and after a pota- 
tion, he suddenly fixed his eyes upon the youthful and 
handsome countenance of a splendidly-attired warrior in 
the fanciful costume of the hill tribes, with his buackler 
slung at his back, who had approached close to the 
divan. 

“ Ah, I should have known thee ! 
in the fight.” 

“ Sahib, Iam Jeffur Ahib, son of the chief of the 
Dooctees of the hill. I have fought for you.” 
“ By our beard, yes! Wine, wine, here, for our 
good soldier! Death to the Feringhee !” 

“ To India !” cried Jeffur, as he partook sparingly of 
the cup presented to him,. “Sahib, all should revel 
alike. Shall I relieve the guard at the Assembly 
Room, where lie the Feringhee women and children, 
prisoners ?” 

The young chieftain trembled slightly as he spoke, 
and the reeling eyes of the Nana glared upon him. The 
suspicious character of the savage was aroused at he 
knew not what. Moreover, he was asked to do a some 
thing which should have been his own thought, and 
therefore it was not to be done. 

“No, no! Greatis the valour of our friend from the 
hills, and we love to have him near us. ‘There is room 
onour divan for awarrior. Sit with us.” 

The parted lips and the show of teeth from the Nana 
belied his hospitable words, and to those who knew him 
well, betokeued anything but good to the chivalric 
Jeffur, who, in the name 0° India al_ne, had taken up 
arms, and who was so ill-suited for companionship with 
those around him, who fought for plunder and revenge. 
“The Sahib’s words are good,” said the young chief, 
as he calmly and gracefully reclined on the cushions 
near to the Nana. But there was trouble in the eye of 
the young man, and there was sadness at his heart, 
How to save her he loved was the anxious question of 
his soul. Had he succeeded in obtaining the command 
of the relief guard over the prisoners, all would been 
easy; but now his powers of action were more restricted 
than before, and his heart felt faint and fluttering as he 
clasped his hand with a nervous clutch upon the bullion 
tassel of the velvet cushion on which he half reclined. 

Nana Sahib looked at him with a searching glance, 
and then, as his head reeled to and fro in incipient in- 
toxication, he whispered, as he thought, but, in reality, 
spoke, sufficiently aloud for all near at hand to hear, to 
Loll Tall, “Double the guard on the prisoners! Fire 
on all who approach without the watch-word! The 
idawn will come—the dawn will come !” 

“ And the watchword, Light of the World ?” said Loll 
Tall. 

The young mountain chief strained his sense of hear- 
ing to the utmost; but Nana Sahib grasped Loll Tail by 
the neck, and said a word in his ear, which the nicest at- 
tention of the young man could not catch. 

“It is well,” said Loll Tall. ‘ Words of wisdom fall 
like pearls from my lord’s lips.” 

The Nana burst into a hideous laugh, and then he 
called for more wine, and glanced at Jeffur, as he yelled, 
“ Who held back vengeauce from the sons of India? Ah! 
what say you ?” 

The executioner had whispered something close to 
the ear of the Nana, and the countenance of the latter 
literally flushed through the dark skin with pleasure. 

“Say you so? Prisoners! Nay!” 

“ Even so, my good lord.” y : 

He clapped his hands loudly, and ina yelling voice, 
\shouted, ‘‘ More lights !—more music !—more reveling! 
\—more wine!—more blood! Ha! ha! Prisoners ? 
|We live, and {some of the hated race live! By the 


I saw thy plume 





| 


ts it! Bring in the prison- 
A hunt!—a hunt! Better than the wild haunts 

the jungle will be he halls ofCawnpore! Better the 
’ game than the tiger or the jackal! Bring in the prison- 
lers! We hold a feast to-night, and we invite the Fer- 
\inghee! Ha! ha! We have had the pale devils before 
‘ 
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inour halls! The prisoners! Bring in the prisoners!| giving me already! Twenty Donnybrook fairs is aldistinct in their slight mantle of snow, against the 


Why, we are conquerors, yet !” 

Amid the bray of wild instruments—the clash of cym- 
bals, and the beat of drums—while countless flambeaux 
lit from all quarters, made the hall a dazzling scene of 
of light—an English officer, his uniform torn, and dab- 
bled in blood, was thrust from the lower part of the hall 
towards Nana Sahib. 

“Wretch!” shricked the Nana. “ Know ye your fate? 
Know you your judge? On your knees, Feringhee! 
On your knees, and beg the life you shall not get!” 
he added in a hoarse whisper. 

The officer looked calmly and proudly in the face of 
the Nana. He pointed with his outstretched hand at 
the guilty one, and there was an awe-struck stillness in 
the hall as he spoke. 

“ Perjured villian !—double-dyed murderer ! —wretck 
without human heart or human feeling!—I, unarmed 
and helpless, in the name of my country and my kindred, 
yet defy you! Beware Nana Sahib, for the hour of re- 
tribution willcome! Treacherous as the tiger—more 
loathsome than the serpent 4 

The Nana sprang to his feet with a roar of rage, and 
then fell back again on the cushions. He grasped the 
revolver, and, without the slightest regard to those in 
the background of the hall, he fired at the officer two 
shots, in rapid succession. Uries and shouts from those 
hit—for both the bullets missed their intended victin— 
mingled with the concussion of the reports, and the 
clang of the cymbals. The fire cf desperation flashed 

*from the eyes of the officer, and he sprang npon the 
igantic Sepoy guard, and wrested from him his tulwar. 

o cut down two men who opposed him, and to rush 
towards the Nana, was the work of a moment. Fifty 
swords sprang from their scabbards, and such a clash of 
swords around one man never yet startled the night air. 
The Nana rolled backward over the pile of cushions, and 
then discharged both his pistols from his gorgeous sash 
right in the middle of the throng at a venture, for he 
had dropped the revolver. 

Then the clash of swords ceased. ‘There was a part- 
iug of the mob of Sepoy officers and soldiers; and four 
bodies lay on the blood-stained hall, while some balf- 
dozen others, dropping blood as they went, tottered to 
the embrasures of the windows, and the cushions that 
strewed the place. 

The officer lay still in death, with fifty mortal wounds 
upon him, and a sad, calm smile upen his fice. 

The Nana crouched upon the cushions, like some 
wild animal of his native jungles preparing for a spring. 
His hand clutched deeply the velvet, and his bleared 
and bloodshot eyes glared over the blazing gold edges of 
the richly-embroidered divan. 

“ Away with the carrion!” he roared. “Away with 
it! More spoil to-night! The last in Cawnpore! Curses 
on them all! Are you women, that you are nearly 
beaten by a single man ? Bring in more !—slay !—I— 
Cowards! More prisoners—more prisoners! Stay, yeta 
moment. By Vishnu, we are all mortal! Arms, arms! 
That is well—well! Our life is that of India! We 
have yet work to do!” 

Some ten or twelve pistols were reverently handed to 
the Nana, who formed before him a sort of breastwork 
of the embroidered cushions. on which he laid them, and 
then trying, with his vision imperfect from his deep po- 
tations, to pierce the distance, he waited the approach 
of the other prisoners. 

A private, in a regiment of the line, was, with kicks 
and cuffs, forced into the hall. 

“Silence all! Cease the music!” shouted Nana 
Sahib; and then, seeing the rank of his prisoner, he 
seemed to fancy that, before ordering him to death, it 
might be possible to extract valuable information 
from him. 

“ Dog !” he cried —* approach !” 

The prisoner did not move; and when the Sepoys 
urged him forward, he cried, in unmistakable brogue, 
“ Arrah, thin, it’s one of ye’s the ould sinner is after 
wanting, for it’s dog he says, says he! And mighty 
bad-looking curs ye are !” 7 

“ Approach, villian !” yelled the Nana. 

“There, now,” said the Irishman, “ did ye hear the 
likes o’ that, now? Ther’s so many of ye, that it 
must be the biggest blackguard of the whole lot he’s 
after wanting.” 

Kicked and euffed, and, indeed, wounded by spears 
and tulwars, the poor soldier was forced to the front 
of the divan; and then Nana Sahib, with a loaded 
pistol in each hand, showed all his teeth, like an en- 
raged wolf, as he said, in what he intended should be 
encouraging accents, “ You want your life? Answer 
me what I ask. You want to live ?” 

* Faith, thin, we all live till we die, any way.” 

“ A wise speech !_ What shall we do for you ?” 

“Do for me? It’s pretty well done for, I take it, 
myself is at this present time of asking; but a male 
of vietuals, a small taste of whisky, a good-byeto you, 

and the likes of you, would be mighty agreeable !” 

“ Give him bang”—(an intoxicating liquor made 
from hemp.) “ Give him bang—and his tongue will 
loosen.’ 

“Bang, is it? It’s a mighty lot of bangs and 
whacks, too, you and your heathen’s have been after 
















































fool to it, all rolled up into one! Oh, it’s something 
to drink, is it? And it’s this you call bang? Well, 
here’s mighty bad luck to the whole of you, and may 
the devil fly away wid you to the place that isn’t 
glory, as soon as his honor has time to do it! Bang, 
is it? Ah! it’s mighty poor drink, it is—a trifle better 
than nothing at all, at all !” 

“Speak now !” said the Nana. “How many sol- 
diers has your general? Havelock they call him !” 

“ Dennis, my mon,” saida voice from the lower end 
of the hall, in the national vernacular of Scotland— 
“ you'll no be for telling the brute onything about the 
force, you ken !” 

“Ts it myself, Sandy M‘Laren, that’s a goose on a 
common ?” said Dennis. 

“Who spoke there ?” growled the Nana. 

“Lord of the World, the other prisoner, 
officer. 

“ Shoot him ! Clear a space down yonder, and shoot 
him in the hall! Then fling out the body to the vul- 
tures !” 

The Nana himself began to handle his pistols so 
suspiciously, that an open space down the hall was 
cleared in a moment, in which stood a Highland sol- 
dier, in a torn and blood-stained uniform. The at- 
titude of the man was proud and defiant. 

“Fire,” cried, he “if you dare, you black-looking, 
ill-faured loons; but you dare not do it.” 

“ Fire,” shouted the Nana. 

There was a miscellaneous discharge of fire-arms, 
and when the smoke cleared away, the Highland sol- 
dier lay motionless on the floor of the hall. A sign 
from an officer, and a couple of Sepoys bore out the 
body, and east it into a hollow at the back of the 
compound. They had not left him above two minntes 
when the supposed dead Highlander sat 4 and giv- 
ing a rub to the top of his head, he said, “ Deed, then 
that was a close touch! It’s weel to go doon before 
you are hit, when youcan! The chief that fights 
and gets awa is good to fight among them a’ !” 

With this remark tie Highlander bent double, to 
avoid been seen by the Sepoy sentinels, and ran along 
the cov ered way in the direction of the British lines. 

Little suspecting the escape of one of his victims, 
the Nana, in a soft persuasive voice, although thick- 
ened by his deep potations, proceeaed to question 
poor Dennis. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “ and spare your own life; how 
many men and guns has your chief ?” 

os it’s how many ?” 

“ Yes—how many ?” 

“ The number you want to know ?” 

“Wretch Yes—the number?” 

“ Tt’s rank and file what the boys allcomes to when 
tould off ?” 

“ Do ? 


. 


” said an 


all! What’s his name, ould gentleman, and I'll 
whistle for him ? Is it Snap, or Pincher ?” 

The Nana half-rose from the divan, and deliberately 
placing a pistol within two feet of Dennis’s head, he 
said through his clenched teeth, “ Answer me, or I 
fire !” 

* Hould hard !” cried Dennis. “ An’if I tell yer 
will yer swear, by the bad saints of Ingy, that you'll 
be paceful, and not be blazing away at the mother’s 
son of me ?” 

“ By Vishnu! Dowga! Siva!—by the Kalee and 
by Budda, I swear !” 

“It’s a mighty big oath to hear!” said Dennis. 
“ Well, tis Pll tell ye. There’s four hundred and 
fifty thousand and twenty-seven, all from the Eme- 
rald Isle; and a big gun to every twenty-one men as 
knows how to fire it off any way.” 

At this moment the sullen boom of cannon in the 
distance came upon the night air. Nana Sahib let his 
arm slowly drop, and listened. 

“What was that !” 

“Some o’ the big guns I made bould to spake of,” 
said Dennis. 

“Silence, on your life! 
him, I say! 
own hand! 


Remove him !—remove 
We have sworn not to kill him with our 
We—ha! ha! Remove him !” 

{To be continued in our next. 


(From Chambers’ Journal.) 


A HOMELY HEROINE. 


“What can hae come owre Archie?” murmured 
Kirstie Brydone, as, for the twentieth time that day, 
she rose and went to the cottage door to look for her 
husband. It was between two and three on the 
afternoon of Hogmanay, the last day of the year. On 
every side undulating ranges of hills met her eye, and 
seemed to close in the wide valley from the world be- 
yond. ‘The sun was low in the west, enveloped in a 
strange reddish haze; behind the hills to the north, 
great masses of heavy clouds were rolling up, piled one 
above another; a bitter icy wind whistled down the val- 
ley, bearing on its wings an occasional snowflake; while 











to the south the great range of hills rose up, clear and 


purplish sky. 
| but could see nothing of her husband, who had been ab- 


“Oh, by the saints ! it’s his dog he has lost, after 


Kirstie looked round in all directions, 


,Sent since the early morning, and saying to herself, “ I 
| wish I saw him safe hame; it’s gaun to be a wild nicht, 
\I doubt,” she closed the door and returned to the fire- 
|side. She put on some peats, made herself certain that 
|the kettle was boiling, so that she might ‘“ mask” the 
tea as soon as Archie came in; then, drawing forward 
the little table which was all ready set for tea, she sat 
down on a low chair, and resumed her occupation of 
rocking the cradle. As she bent over the fair little 
|baby it contained, the firelight lit up avery homely 
\face; a mouth rivalling in width the famous Meg of 
Hardens; small gray eyes and a low forehead; and yet 
the face was not without its redeeming points. The 
large mouth disclosed two rows of pearly teeth; the eyes 
were frank and sweet, with a confiding trustfulness in 
them; and the forehead was crowned with masses of 
thick soft brown hair. She wasremarkably tall, nearly 
six feet, and splendidly proportioned, with the excep- 
tion of her arms, which were rather long. And at the 
time of her marriage—just a year before this—there 
were many jokes passed upon the fact, that she was two 
or three inches taller than her husband, who was lithe 
and slight, with a fair boyish face, which made him look 
younger than Kirstie, though he was twenty-five, and 
she was only twenty-two. Archie Brydone let them 
laugh away, and could well afford to do so, for none 
knew so well as himself, what a treasure he had got in 
this homely wife of his. 

When Kirstie was a little lassie of eight years old, 
her father and mother died of fever within a few weeks 
of each other, and left her a friendless orphan. Strange- 
ly enough, her father, who was a shepherd also, had had 
this very herding of Dynefoot, and the cottage to which 
she returned us a bride, was the same in which she had 
passed a happy childhood. Mr. Gray, the farmer of 
Auchensack, her father’s master, took her to the farm- 
house, and there she remained till she was married; first 
as a little herd-girl, and then as nurse to the chiidron, 
and finally as dairymaid. It was during the two or 
three summers which she spent herding the cows, that 
she first knew Archie Brydone. He was a delicate, 
puny boy, who even then looked young for his years, and 
his parents feared at one time that he was to be lame, 
though he grew out of it afterwards. His father had taken 
a dairy on the neighboring farm of Barbreck,aud Archie 
| was set to the task of herding, a very necessary one in 
those great stretches of moorland and pasture, where 
|there are few, if any, proper fences. 

In their pastoral employment the two children became 
inseparable companions. Archie was a smart boy, and 
a good reader, and many a lesson he gave Kirstie, who 
was a diligent, though not very apt pupil, for at all times 
of her life, her heart was infinitely greater than her in- 
tellect. At other times he would read aloud to her, 
while she worked her stocking; and sheltered by an 
old plaid, which preserved them alike from sun, wind 
and rain, they passed many happy hours. Finally, 
Archie thought he must learn to “weave” stockings for 
himself, and, under Kirstie’s tuition, soon became near- 
ly as clever as she was herself; and so her dream of a 
companion-knitter under the rowan tree was realized, 
though very differently from what she anticipated, as 
dreams so often are. 

Two hsppy summers passed in this way, and then 
Archie, having outgrown his lameness, was sent away to 
farm service: and when he became older, went to the 
| Higtlands as a shepherd. For two or three years his 
father and mother remained at Barbreck dairy, and 
Kirstie heard of him occasionally from them; but even- 
tually they went to a large dairy down in Galloway, and 
'for several years she did not know whether he were 
dead or alive; but she did not forget him, and on fine 
Sunday afternoons in summer, sometimes walked as far 
as the rowan tree, with which she was inseparably as- 
sociated. 

A great surprise wasin store for her, however, for 
|he eame back to Mr. Gray’s as young herd. Kirstie had 
not heard the name of the young man who was coming, 
indeed, had heard nothing about him, except that he was 
coming from the Highlands. She was in the kitchen 
alone when he came in; it was dusk, and she did not re- 
cognize his voice; but the firelight was shining full upon 
her as she stood making the porridge, in the cook’s ab- 
sence; and after a minute’s quiet survey, he was certain 
that this tall girl, with the grand figure and plain face, 
was no other than his old friend Kirstie. 

“Do ye ever herd the coos for onybody, nowadays, 
Kirstie ?” he said at length, very quietly. 

“ Preserve us all!” exclaimed Kirstie, nearly upset- 
|ting the porridge in her agitation; then, as the fire blazed 
jup, and disclosed the fair curly head and merry blue 
| eyes she remembered so well, she said, with tearful 
/eyes and trembling voice : “Can this be you, Archie 
| Brydone ? Glad am I to see ye back again. But what 
|a start ye gied me, for mony’s the time I’ve wondered if 
lye were alive.” 

“ Alive and hearty,” replied Archie, with rather a 
forced laugh, to hide the emotion he really felt, when he 
‘saw how agitated she was. “ But the truth is, I wearied 
o’ the Highlands; its a dull thing being one’s lane ina 






































THE ALBION. 











house for months, and I thocht I would try the Low 
Country again.” 

Archie was surprised to find, as time passed on, and 
he and Kirstie dropped into the'r old friendly terms, 


| 


edge, and so had come toa violent end. Just two win-|Archie, as gently and as tenderly as she could; but he 
|ters before this, an unfortunate man had perished not}/gave adeep grean, and she found that he had fainted 
far from the mouth of the glen. He was a packman, with|quite away. 
\a donkey, who was well known at all the farmhouses ;and]winna know, till the danger’s past.” 


“‘ Maybe it’s better,” she murmured; “ he 
Then, with 


how lite changed she was in mind from what she used was, in his way, a well-to-Jo man, with a well-assorted/avother upward glance for help, she set out on her dan- 


to be; the same simple, guileless creature, strong as a 
rock for truth and right, and thoroughly unselfish. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray were so much attached to her, that 
they looked on her almost as a child of the house, and 


she quite avoided all jealousy on the part of her fellow- 
servants. Archie staid steadily on at Auchensack, and 
became almost as much a part of the household as Kirs- 
tie; the other servants went and came, but these two re- 
mained fixtures. 

When Archie had been three years with Mr. Gray, the 
shepherd at Dynefoot left to take a small farm, and Mr. 
Gray offered it to Archie, adding, with a sly glance, 
that he would have to look out for a wife in that case. 
Archie thanked him, and asked for a few days to think 
of it, which Mr. Gray wilingly granted. That was ona 
Saturday; and on the afternoon of Sunday, which was a 
brig’t September day, Archie asked Kirstie if she 
would take a walk with him to the rowan-tree; and there, 
at the place where they first met, and where they had 
played and worked as children, he asked her if she 
would be his life-long companion. No one can doubt 
what Kirstie’s answer was; he had been the one love of 
her childhood and of her later years, and the sun never 
shone upon a prouder, happier bride. 

It was an additional source of happiness, too, the fact 
that they were to live in her old home, though many a 
one would have thought ita solitary place enough. It 
was three miles from Auchensack, and about as far from 
the nearest shepherd’s house, and was away quite up 
among the hills, commanding a splendid view of one of 
the loveliest of the lovely Dumfriesshire valleys. It was 
a roomy, comfortable cottage, white-washed, with a 
thatched roof, a nice garden infront and two elm trees at 
one side. Inside, it was the picture of comfort; the 
kitchen, especially, with its sanded floor clean as hands 
could make it; the dresser, gay with willow-pattern 
plates and many-colored bowls and “pigs;’* the long 
settle by the fire, and the antique-clock, which had be- 
longed to Kirstie’s grandfather. It stood just about a 
hundred yards from the mouth of the deep, dark, pres 
cipitous glen which took its name from the Dyne, a 
little burn which brawled along at the foot. 

Archie entered on his duties at Martinmas, and they 
were married on the Hogmanay following, at Auchen- 
sack, when there was a dance in the barn and general 
merry-making. And so time had slipped away, every 
season seeming happier than the last, Kirstie thought, 
and happiest of all, the dark days of winter, since a 
little blossom came upon a November day, and filled 
their cup of happiness to overflowing. It was a lovely, 
fair little infant, with Archie’s blue eyes and flaxen 
hair; and he was, if possible, more passionately fond of 
it than Kirstie herself. 

Kirstie thought of her happy lot, with a deep, unut- 
terable thankfulness, as she sat absently rocking the 
cradle. She was one of those women who have great 
difficulty of utterance, whose words are few, but their 
thoughts many, and above all, her religion was truly a 
part of herselfand of her daily life. The sun had now 
set, and darkness was coming on, while the wind whistled 
more shrilly than ever, and with a sound, which 
made her shudder. She was becoming really anxious 
about Archie’s long-continued absence. He had left 
home in the morning with the first peep of daylight 
to climb the hill, according to his ‘custom, and in- 
tended to come home, as he usually did, about eleven. 

She tried, meanwhile, to calm her anxiety by 
thinking that something might have happened to one 
of the sheep, or that he might have been detained, 
gathering them into the fold in preparation for an ap- 
proaching storm. At length she heard the dog 
scratching at the door, and joyfully said to herself: 
“He canna be far off noo;” but on opening the door 
the dog, instead of running joyfully to the fire, or curl- 
ing himself up beneath one of the beds, as he usually 
did, began to jump fawningly upon her, and to whine 
pityfully; she could not understand the reason of this 
at all, when suddenly an idea burst upon her mind, 
which speedily became acertainty. Archie was ill, had 
hurt himself, perhaps, somewhere on the hills, and the 
dog had come for help. She shook a deadly faintness 
which crept over her at the thought; and rousing her- 
self, she drew the fire together, in case of sparks, plac- 
ed the cradle on one of the beds for safety, and throw- 
ing a plaid about her, followed the dog. 

During these preparations, “ Laddie” had stood still 
and motionless as a statue ; but when she moved towards 
the door, he jumped with delight, fawned upon her, and 
licked her hands, and then bounded hastily forward in 
the direction of the glen. The ordinary route along 
Glen Dyne, was to climb the steep hill which rose be- 
hind Dynefoot, and then to keep by a footpath, which 
wound along the top ofthe glen for about amile. There 
was no fence nor protection whatever; and there were 
several sad stories told of people, who had missed their 
footing, or, in the darkness, had wandered too near the 

®Crockery. 


| pack, the contents of which ranged from ribbons ana 


gerous way. It would, by this time, have been perfect- 


| jewelry to note-paper, hair-pins and stay-laces. In fact,}ly dark, but there was a little moonlight, just enough to 


it was designed to supply all the little wants of a female 


ury of going a-shopping. ‘Tom Carson, the packman, was 
a great favorite, and not only because of his wares, but 


tie remembere well what consternation was caused in 
the kitchen at Auchensack, when a rumor arose that 


heavy. 
could be heard of him; but when, at last, the snow, 





mystery was solved, and poor Tom Carson, with his 


population, who were seldom able to indulge in the lux-}path 
yet, she was so unconscious of any special favor, that 


because he was acheer,, pleasant fellow: and Kirs-Jat all. 


Tom Carson had disappeared; and it was thought that|thick-falling snow. 
some one must have made away with him, for the sake ofjand guiding her on her way, was the only gleam of com- 
his pack, which, as it was new year’s time, was unusually|fort she | 

It was only conjecture, however, for nothing]}sight, and after a weary while, she began to think that 


show the mere outline of the path and the glen. The 
itself, was, by this time, quite covered 
with snow; every step was taken in uncertainty; 
she hardly knew if she were keeping the path 
Strong as she was, she staggered at 
times under her burden, while everything around 
looked wild and weird in the half-darkness and the 
“ Laddie,” trotting in front of her 


She went along more by instinct than 


she must be coming near the mouth of the glen, when, 


which lay that winter for several weeks, had melted, the}suddenly, she remembered the sheet of ice across the 


pathway. Ifshe could hardly cross it then, what was 


donkey and his pack, were found at the bottom of Glen]to become of her now, with a heavy burden and the 


Dyne. It was supposed, that he had been coming to 
| Auchensack, where he was a great favorite—that he had 
been overtaken by the storm—that the donkey had lost 
|its footing, andin his efforts to save the poor animal, he 
jhad perished along with it. It was a sad story, avd cast 
a deeper shade of gloom over Glen Dyne, which, indeed, 
| bore no good name already. As Kirstie toiled up the 
jhill, it all came back anpallingly afresh to her memory. 
| About half way up the steep, precipitous side of the 
‘glen thers ran a very narrow, insecure foot-path called 


|head of the glen. Few people ever ventured alone in it. 


snow covering the path, so that she could not tell where 
she was going? -Her heart sank within her; she remem- 
bered that it was near that very spot that poor Tom Uar- 
son was killed, and she felt as if she could not move an- 
other step. Just at this moment a ray of moonlight 
pierced through the drift, and showed her young 
Archie’s head resting on her shoulder; the face was 
more boyish than ever in its pallor, and the rings of fair 
hair lay damp on his forehead. New strength seemed 
to come to her arms with the sight, and new courage 


,the “Tod’s Path,” owing toa fox burrow up near thejand faith to her heart, and she went bravely on a few 


more steps, and then, to her joy and_ surprise, 


,except the game keepers and the shepherds, and evenjtound herself safe out on the hillside, and far past 


_they did not care to try it except in broad daylight. At 
|tbe point where this path turned off from the face of the 
|hill, ‘“Laddie” began again to jump upon his mistress, 


seeching eyes, saying as plainly as a dog could say, in 
his mute but expressive language: “Come this way.” 
Kirstie did not hesitate to follow, bad though the way 
was, for it led, she was sure, to her husband; and be 
sides, as a little child she had often come withher father 
before she krew what fear was, and therefore knew ev- 
ery turn and bend in the path. Toiling up the wild 
solitude her feelings overcame her, and unconsciously 
foreed from her lips the ery: “O Archie, Archie, my 
man, where are ye?” 

Just at this point a little runlet of water which came 
down from the hill had spread itself across the path ina 
solid sheet of ice. Kirstie hesitated, but there was no 
other way; it was life or death, and she must hasten on; 
so she did cross, but her foot slipped and she narrowly 
escaped falling. The snow now began to fall more quick- 
ly and in large flakes, and she had to trust more to mem- 
ory for the path than actual sight. On and on she went, 
however, till she had gone nearly a mile up the glen, 
when suddenly “Laddie” gave a short joyful bark, and 
she saw a dark object stretched out across the path. It 
was indeed .Archie; he was leaning against a large stone 
which seemed to have broken his fall; his hair was pow- 
dered with snow, his face was white and rigid, and his 
lips were livid. Kirstie never doubted but that he was 
dead, and threw herself on the ground beside him, with 
a cry of agony; when suddenly his eyes opened—a con- 
scious look came into his face, and he said in faint, low 
tones: “Is that you, Kirstie? I thocht I was gaun to 
dee my lane, and never see ye mair.” 

“Oh, wheest, Archie, wheest,” she wailed. “ye’ll 
break my heart; dinna speak that way.” 

He continued after amoment’s pause : “TI slipped at 
the o’ the brae, and I maun hae dwamed,} for I wakened 
as cauld as stane, wi’ Laddie licking my face; so I sent 
him hame, puir beast. No help could do me guide now, 
Kirstie,” he said, as if in answer to the thoughts which 
were passing through her mind at the moment, ‘ my leg 
is broken; and I’ve hurt my side; and wi’ the darkness 
and the storm, there’s nobody fit tohelp me, gin they 
were here; and it would be hours before onybody 
could come. O Kirstie, woman, I maun leave ye and the 
wee bairn,” he added with a choking sob. 

Kirstie did not answer for a moment; and then her 
face was lighted up with a look of high resolve, and she 
said, “ Mony a time, Archie, have I wondered why the 
Lord give me my great strength and my lang arms, but 
I see it now; and if it be bis will 1 will save you this 
nicht.” 

“Ye’re no fit to carry me,” Archie remonstrated 
feebly; “and think what a road, Kirstie.” 

“DoIno ken the road better than ony herd in the 
country?” she replied; “and we maun ask for help high- 
er than man’s.” 

As she knelt beside her husband, with the snow fall- 
ing upon her upturned face, and the wild wind whist- 
ling round, and in a few and simple words, as if she 


had never before truly known his wife. 
+ Fainted. 





the dangerous place. She had passed it safely and 
quietly, not knowing of the danger till it was gone. 
She had the wind to contend with now, and the snow 


then running a few steps along the path and coming|drift in her face; butin her thankfulness, she felt as if 
back, he wagged his tail and looked up at her with be-|she could overcome everything, and soon was within a 


few yards of their own door. Then her strength ut- 
terly failed; she struggled with beating heart and 
laboring breath’ against her weakness, as if it were 
some physical obstacle; and she did manage, though 
how she never knew, to reach the house, enter the door, 
place Archie on tho long settle by the fireside, and 
then—fell on the floor perfectly unconscious. Poor 
“ Laddie” ran from one to another, not knowing what 
was the matter, and how/ing pitifully, while the baby 
was waiting in the cradle. Help, however, was near at 
hand, and ina few minutes two men from Auchensack 
entered the cottage. They.had been sentrather against 
their will, and felt as if they were on a wild-goose 
chase; but when they arrived at the house, they were 
horrified withthe state of matters, and thankful that a 
childish fancy—as they thought it at first—should 
have been the means of bringing them to Dynefoot so 
opportunely 

‘The children of Auchensack were extremely food 
of Kirstie, and it was a favorite amusement of theirs, 
every afternoon, as the dusk came on, to watch for the 
light appearing in her window. When, long after the 
usual time, none appeared, they could not understand 
it at all; the anniversary of her wedding-day too; what 
could be the matter ? At last, Mr. and Mrs. Gray be- 
came uneasy themselves, and sent off the two men, who 
arrived at the very time when their help was mest 
needed. 

Archie “came to” after a little; but nothing they 
could do had any effect in rousing Kirstie; so one of 
them went back to Auchensack, and from there was 
senton for the doctor. Poor man, he was just sitting 
down to supper at a cosy little party which had as- 
sembled to see the “ old year out and the new year in,” 
when he was told that the shepherd at Dynefoot had had 
a bad fall in the glen, and his wife was “near deid” 
with carrying him home. ; 
“ Carrying him home,” said one of the company in- 
eredulously; ‘‘ why, it is impossible; the woman must 
be an Amazon.” 

“So she is, both in body and soul,” replied the doc- 
ter, who had known her for years; “ and as it is on her 
account and her husband’s, I don’t mind the long ride 
over the snow one bit; so, good night, and a happy new 
year to you all.” 

Kirstie was not ‘ near deid,’ but she got a great shake, 
and for some time was graver and quieter than her 
wont; as if the wings of the Angel of Death had really 
passed closely by her. One lasting trace she had of her 
exertions that night—her pretty brown hair was ever 
after thickly streaked with gray. 

Archie, after being ill for a long time, became event- 
uaily quite strong and hearty again; but all his life afver 
was influenced by that wild night in Glen Dyne, and the 
lesson in simple faith taught him by his wife. 

When the ‘Laird’ came to Auchensack, next autumn, 
for the shooting, he was so pleased to hear of Kirstic’s 


were speaking to a near and loving friend, asked the aidjexploit, knowing the glen well, as_he did, ag hae _ 
of the Almighty arm to guide her on her perilous way,|the cottage at Dynefoot to her and Archie for their “ e- 
and keep her feet from falling. Archie Brydone, even|time, promising to build one, if required, for anot ~4 
in the midst of all his pain and weakness, felt that he|shepherd. Kirstie was amazed beyond measure wit 

She then lifted|this gift, and it was a mystery to her why people 





called her a ‘ heroine.’ 
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Grand Lodge, assisted in the duties. ‘he lodge having been 
closed, the . rince of Wales, Prince ‘ribur, the Grand Master, 
and others, sat down to dinner in the banqnetting-room. 

The enthusiasm over the Ashantee Compaign still continues, 
and honors and rewards are lavishly distributed. Besides a 
Horse Guards appointment, a baronetcy and a pension are said 
to be awaiting Sir Garnet Wolselsy’s acceptance, and a K. C. B. 
is probably in addition. A distribution of Victoria Crosses will 
probably be sanctioned, to mark the personal gallantry of some 
half dozea officers who have been engaged during the Ashantee 
war. A Horse Guards order will shortly be issued expressing 
Her Majesty’s approval of the word “‘Ashantee” being borne on 
the colors and appointments of the Twenty-third Fusileers, For- 
ty-second Highlanders, Rifle Brigade, and First and Second 
West India Regiments in recognition of the services rendered by 
these corps during the late campaign. ‘lhe Ashantee war medal is 
to be awarded to all those who were on the Gold Coast, during 
the progress of the war, whether or not they were engaged be- 
fore the enemy. 

the Queen has given instructions for another white Cashmere 
goat from the flock in Windsor Ureat Park to be presented to 
to the Colonel and officers of the Welsh Fusiliers, so that the 
regiment, having already received the present of a goat from the 
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Summary of the Week. 


We learn ti.at during a terriflc hurricane, on April 13th, off 
the southwest coast of Jreiand, the 1866 Atlantic Cable ceased 
working. Th> fault is not yet precisely localized, but is report- 
ed to be about 25 miles from Valentia, and, consequently, in 
shallow water. As there are still two cables in good working or- 
der, messages will not be delayed to any appreciable extent. 

The telegraph has not, however, brought us much news this 
week, the principal event having been, another addition to the 
ever-increasing family of Queen Victoria, in the fact of the ar- 
rival of a Prince to the Duchess of Teck. 

Queen Victoria’s coming birthday (\ay 24th) will be speci- 
ally observed in England. 

Much anxiety is manifested at the non-arrival of the steamship 
Malwa, with Dr. Livingstone’s remains on board, at Southampton, 
where she was due on April 13th. Great preparations are being 
made, to give the body (which is reported to be in a good state 
of preservation) an imposing faneral at Westminster -bbey. 
The officers and members of the Royal Geographical Society and 
other distinguished pe sons, including ~ir Bartle Frere, Rt. Hon. 
Bussel Gurney, Messrs. Stanley, Kirk, and Moffat, are at South- 
ampton, awaiting the arrival of the remains. The funeral pro- 
cession will pass from the pier to the railway station, a distanc 
of nearly a mile. Bells will toll and minute guns be fired, daring 
its progress. ‘he relatives of Dr fivingstone, are in very 
straitened circumstances, and an appeal. signed by Baroness 
Burdett ‘ outts, Messrs. Kinnaird and Horace Waller, Sir fartle 
Frere and others, asks for subscriptions for the support of the 
children and the two aged sisters of the deceased. 

The Luchess of Edinburgh, is growing in popularity, not only 
with the people, but with her new relatives. ‘Ihe Prince of 
Wales presided at the festival of the Clongh Orphan Asylum, at 
Willi 's Rooms, in London, a few days since. when in respond- 
ing to the toast of the royal family, he said : 

** It is my duty upon this occasion - the first time that I have 
met an assembly of Englishmen, since a new addition has t:een 
made to our family—to say how gratified the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh is, by the kind way in which she has been received ever 
since her arrival in this country, and | feel sure that she will be 
as popular and beloved among you as is the l’rincess of Wales. 
it has been often said, with trath, thet the marriages of the roy- 


al family in these days, are not political ones, and I know that 
this marriage, is purely one of love and affection.” 


The Free Masons bave recruited another member, of 
tne Royal Family, Prince Arthur having been, on 
Varch 24th, added to the ranks, receiving his initia- 
tory degree at the hands of tie Prince of Wales. fthort- 
ly after six o'clock, the Princes proceeded from Varlbo:ongh 
House to Willis’s Rooms, where the ceremony was to be held. 
‘They were received by the officers of the Prince of Wales’ 
Lodge, together with the Marquis of Ripon, Grand Master; the 
Earl of Carnarvon, Deputy Grand Master; John Hervey, Grand 
Secretary; frother Fenn, P.A.D.C.; Brother J. C. Parkiason, 
Deputy Grand frovincial Master for Middlesex, and several 
others. The lodge having been opened in due form, Prince Ar- 
thur was admitted to the ancient rites of Freemasonry, the 
Prince of Wales performing the usual ceremony. Brother Rad- 








pality of Portsmouth, will be amply provided against acci- 
dents. 

At the Guards’ Club, London, areeolution has been passed to 

lude from bership all Home Rulers. The resolution has 
been passed for the especial benetit of Col. Charles White, who 
sits in the Home Rule interest for Tipperary, and holds the rank 
of Colonel in the Scotch Fusilier Guards. 

Of the fund collected in England for the sick and wounded 
during the Franco-Prussian war,an unexpended balance remains 
of $400,000. This has been invested, and 1s to be used in the 
event of another war. 

Mr. Bellew, the elocutionist who visited the United States last 
year, is lying dangerously ill at Bath. A slight improvewent is 
reported in his condition. 

The Hour states, that at a meeting held at the residence of the 
German Ambassador, in London, Count Munster presented an 
address of thanks from the public meeting held at Berlin, to the 
sympathizers with Germany, in her pres nt strug.le against the 
Ultramontanes. Tbe address was signed, among others, by 





| Marshal Wrangle and Count Von Moltke. The healths of Queen 


—— and Emperor were proposed, and received enthusias- 
tically. 

The prejured witnesses in favor of the claimant to the Tich- 
borne estate have been convicted and sentenced; Jean Luie to 
seven years and Captain Brown, to five years penal servitude. 

Our Paris correspondent draws a gloomy picture of the condi- 
tion of trade in France. In Paris, he writes, it has almost en- 
tirely disappeared, Mills are being closed, and the workmen are 
starving. ,This state of things is, of course, producnig wide- 
spread discontent, and it would seem that the unemployed 
classes do not hesitate to express their dissatisfaction in lan- 
guage of ominous import. 

There is an amount of uneasiness in France just now which 
cannot be easily express:d. ‘I'he recent letter of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon to the Duc de Broglie is viewed in various lights. In this 


letter the Marshal says: ‘* I have just read the words which you 
pronounced yesterday in the Assembly, They agree with my 
own declarations to the Tribunal and Chamber of Commerce, 
and they have, therefore, my entire approval. {L thank you for 
baving so well understood the rights conferred and the duties 
imposed upon me, by the confidence of the Assembly during the 
seven years.” Following the above letter, the Offlcial Journal 


reprints the Marsbal’s speech to the Tribunal of Commerce, 
which was as follows: ‘* The. Assembly, on the 19th of January, 
entrusted power to me for seven years. My first duty is to look 
to the execution of this sovereign decision. Be not uneasy 
therefore. During the seven years I shall be able to make the order 
of things legally established, respected by all.” The Marshal's 
letter is very generally, approved of. It is considered by all 
but the Legitimist prints, as an answer to and a condemna ion of 
the declaration of M. Cazenove de Pradines, the latter having 
stated that he and his friends were confident that Marshal Mac- 
Mahon would make way for Henry Cinq, if he returned before 
the expiration of the Septennat. The Legitimists deny that 
the letter can mean anything of the kind, but vow that if it does, 
they can support the Septennat no longer, and they relieve 
their feelings by savage attacks on the Duke de Broglie. It is 
not impossible but that this new incident may break up the 
existing majority. The thosough way in which the Marshal 
stands up for M. ¢e Broglie is, however considered as an indi- 
cation that he means to stand or fall with him; and this will 
have, no doubt, due weight, as no party in the House, save the 
Radicals, could afford to upset the Marshal. 

Meantime, the press under this Model Republic, is pursued 
with unrelenting severity, the government having on April 
13th, issued a circular prohibiting attacks by newspapers upon 
the establishment of the ‘* Septennat,” and declaring that Presi- 
dent MacMahon's powers are incontestible. 

From Germany we learn that everything is c uleur de ros’, the 
Reichstag, by a majority of 78, having on April 14th. voted in 
favor of the compromise amendments to the Army bill. In the 
course of the debate Gen. Von Moltke said: ‘‘In consequence 


of the shouts of revenge, it was necessary to keep the hand on 
the sword. Disarmament would mean war.” 


Even Alsace is expected to be reconciled, for while the Al- 
satian Deputies in the German Parliament leave no opportunity 
unimproved to display their opposition to the existing state of 
things, a good many individual Alsatians are constantly making 
their peace with the government and the nationality to which 
they now belong. Within a single year, over 600 Alsatian 
volunteers, true to those fighting propensities’ which made the 
people of their province, so large an element in the French 








ford was the tyler of theflodge, and Brother Spaight, from the 


army, have enlisted in, the German forces. Baron Von Durck- 


heim an Alsatian cobleman, whose son fell as a French officer, 
at the late war, at a recent meeting of German landowners at 
Berlin, declared his enthusiastic approval of bis country’s re- 
version to Fatherland. This feeling seems to be pretty general 
among his class, as the establishment of a new agricultural 
weekly has just been permitted at Strasburg. More strange, 
however, than by anything else, the change which has super-- 
vened in Alsace, is illustrated by the fact thatfa Dr. Feindel, a 
native of the province and a gocd linguist, has been fattached to 
the German Embassy at Paris, and now represents his new 
country in the capital of his old one. 

On March 22nd, it being the Emperor William's seventy- 
seventh birthday, Berlin was decorated with flags, displays being 
made not only on public buildings, but on many private houses, 
Great preparations had also been made for an illuwination at 
night, which turned out to be magnificent. At eleven in the 
morning, his Majesty attended Divine worship in the Palace of 
the Crown Prince. At one P. M. many illustrious personages, 
including the King and Queen of Saxony, the Grand Dukes of 
Baden, Weimar, and Mecklenbnrg, and the Dukes of Altenburg 
and Saxe Meiningen, arrived in carriages at the palace. An 
immense crowd assembled in front of the royal residence.. 
Unter den Linden, and gave onthu-iastic cheers for his Majesty. 
The Generals of the Army waited upon the Ewperor to express 
their congratulations, and in reply to an address 
delivered in their name by Field-Marshal Von Wrangle, 
his ajesty said: ‘‘Receive my thanks for the wishes 
you have uttered for the improvement of my health. They are 
this year especially welcome, and I think I may hope they wilk 
be fulfilled.” Turning to the assembled Generals, his Majesty 
added—‘i thank you also for the sentiments which the General 
Field-Marshal has just expressed on your behalf. Inasmuch as 
you appear before me as tke representatives of my Army, I cun- 
not conceal from you the fact that a crisis appears to be hang- 
ing over it. What at a former period I for four years strove for, 
maintained, and accomplished from a sense of duty and con- 
viction, met with its reward in the successes, great beyond all ox- 
pectation, achieved by my army and that of myallies. This 
teeling gives me courage to persevere ugain now. | adhere to 
that which has stood the test of experience, not with a view to 
bringing about war, but in order to secure European peace. Con- 
tinue as hitherto to afford me support for this purpose by your 
faithful services."’ 

The Emperor of Austria has resolved to pay a visit to Italy. 
Victor Emmanuel will receive Francis Joseph at Rome, and to- 
gether they will visit Naples and Turin. Itis not so many 
years ago that these two sovereigns were fighting for Lombardy 
and Venice. 

Le Temps of April 8th, publishes the text of a dispatch from 
the Austiian Premier, Von Beust, to Prince Metternich, Aus- 
trian Minister at Paris, dated July 1870, saying: “ We consider 
the cause of France as our own, but the alliance of Russia and 
Prussia prevents the armed intervention of Austria.” Von 
Buest advises Prince Metternich to suggest that the good will of 
Italy may be obtained, and the mediation of that Government in 
settlement of the Franco-Prussian difficulty secured, if France 
will permit the occupation of Rome by the Italians. 


The clemency of the Czar of Russia is highly spoken of. One 
of the measures which, in the midst of the fetes at St. Peters 
burg in celebration of the marriage of the Grand Dachess, has 
been scarcely observed, is the amnesty granted to political 
prisoners. The Government, anxious to efface all the traces of 
former internal dissensions, is restoring sequestrated estates to 
their proprietors. The property of the celebrated publicist, 
Alexander Heizen, whose children could never obtain permis- 
sion to return to their native country, is now. to be given up to 
his brother, the only surviving member of the family. Herzan 
died in 1870, and the estate has been under sequestration for 
twenty years. Count Schuvaloff, who was the object of the 
Kolokol’s attacks, has favorably received the petition of George 
Herzen, and he will issue a decree to carry into effect the just 
and kindly disposition of the Emperor. 

If the Moscow Gazette be correctly informed, measures are 
already proposed and promulgated in Russia, which will go far 
to assimilate the military system of the Empire to that of Ger- 
many. This is especially evident as regards the localization 
and management of the recruiting, which has been hitherto 
conditioned on comparatively loose principles. It is stated that 
the peace strength of the army is tobe fixed at no less thun 
750,000 men. 

From Spain we have the usual news of victories on both sides, 
but actually there is little change. 

In United States affuirs there is little worthy of notice beyond 
the anxiety evinced by all parties, as to the probable action of the 
President on the Inflation bil’. Stealing, however, continues to 
flourish, for in the new Capitol investigation at Aibany, on Satur- 
day last, it was shown that, during 1872 some 8,000 barrels of 
cement were surreptuously made away with; and that brick- 
laying has cost $36 per thousand, or more than $20 per thousand 
too much. 

The Lady Crusaders are meeting with such little success, that 
in Illinois they are arming theselves with six-shooters and are co- 
erging the druggists into a discontinuance of the rum-traffic, 

The Supreme Court of !llinois has just rendered a decision 
declaring places where intoxicating drinks are sold in violation 
of law, to be “‘common nuisances.” 

The Probibitionists in Canada are agitating for legislation of 
that character by the Dowinion Parliament. Petitions have 
been sent in, numerously signed, from all sections, and this Par- 
lisment, it is reported, is more favorably disposed toward it 
than any previous one. A conference of the leading men en- 
geged inthe movement isto be held in Ottawa onthe 24th 
inst. 

A rumor has been in circulation for some time, that at the ex- 
piration of Lord Duffern’s term cf office as Governor-General of 
Canada, the Duke of Edinburgh would be appointed to succeed 





,bim. The Globe of April 10th, winds up a long editomal on 
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the subject thus: ‘“‘ From whatever point of view we approach 
the proposal of making the Duke of Edinburgh Governor-Gene- 
ral of Canada we see difficulties, and difficulties of such mag- 
nitude that, with regret, we have to place the attractive notion 
of being ruled for four years by a royal Duke among the cate- 
gory of impracticable things.” 

The American Mil of Rio de Janeiro, in its issue of Febru- 
ary 24th, reports the trial of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Pernam- 
buco, by the Supreme Tribunal, he refusing to plead, and 
concludes; 


‘* The Bishop of Pernambuco therefore, by a large majority 
vote of the Supreme Court of Brazil, has been declared guilty of 
a high crime against the laws of the empire, and condemned to 
the Penitentiary with hard labor. 

“Considering that personally, the Bishop isa very holy man 
in his general conduct, we cannot but feel a deep sympathy for 
him. It is to be hoped that his Majesty, the Emperor, will con- 
sent to commate the hard seatence of the court, and send this 
martyr of ultramonatanism into exile, where perhaps he will learn 
either that the cause of his party is simply an anachronism, or 
that — best course for the Caurch is its total separation from 
the State."’ 








[From the Lonzon Standard.) 


An Old English Family Custom. 


Tue Ticzspoiane Doizr—Tue Late ANNUAL DisTRipvrion. 


During the course of the great Tichborne trial it will be re- 
membered that an allusion was made, in the evidence of Bogle. 
to the ‘* Dole Picture,” an oil painting which bangs in the din- 
ing-room of Tichborne douse, representing the distributions of 
the dole, and which was painted in the year 1670. The custom, 
which is an annual one. was instituted in the early part of the 
twelfth century, during the reign of Henry II., by Mabel, the 
wife of Sir Kogerus de Tichborne, Knight. The lady acquired 
& great reputation for piety aud charity, and was also believed 
by the peasantry to have wrought miracles. Sheis described 
in the family records as having been ‘‘ so charitable to the poor, 
that not content to exercise that virtue all her lifetime, she in- 
stituted the Tichborne Dole, as a perpetual memorial of her 
goodness, and entailed it to her posterity.” This bequest was 
duiy observed on March 25th of the present year, at ‘Tichborue 
House, being upward of seven centuries since its inauguration. 

Tichborne Houseis one of those charmin;, English home- 

steads which are found scattered over the land, the general 
beauties of which have formed a frequent theme for poetical 
description. ‘The house itself is snugly ensconced in the bosom 
of the vale of Tichborne, from which on all sides arise gently 
undulating slopes. It is approached from the high road through 
a well-wooded park, in which the clear waters of the River 
Itchen quietly ripple. In the immediate front of the house 
which makes no pretensions to architectural effect, being simply 
a flat facade relieved by a portico supported by stoae pillars, is 
a fine sheet of water, an artificial enlargement of the Itchen, on 
which several white swans gracefully float, besides numerous 
wild ducks. ‘he stream is thence conveyed under a lawn which 
flanks the western wing of the house into the old moat, which is 
now used asa trout preserve, whenceit again communicates 
with the Itchen, « noted trout stream, which affords during tie 
season many hours’ pleasant sport to fly-fishers. From the 
western wing of the house can be seen the old Parish church of 
Tichborne, with its tower crowning the crest of the hill, the iu- 
tervening space being dotted over with the farms and cottages, 
which comprise the village of Tichborne. ‘The house and 
grounds have become of such interest to curiosity mongers 
daring the course of the resent proceedings, that its present 
occupants, Captain and the Hon, Mrs. Wickham (Lady. Alfred 
Yichborve) have found it imperative, in order to escape continu- 
ed dunning, to refuse all applications to view the interior. 

The ‘* dole” is distributed to all applicants residing in the 
parishes of Tichborne and Cheriton, in the proportion of one 
gallon of best wheaten flour to each adult, and half gallon to 
each child. As early as 9 o'clock, men, women, and children 
were to be seen making their way across the park from various 
points, carrying witb the n bagsand baskets in which to convey 
home the bounty about to be bestowed on them. 

It bad been intended that the distribution this year should be 
made on the lawn ip front of the house, but the infant baronet, 
Sir Heury Alfred Joseph Doughty Ticborne, a fine little fellow, 
in his eighth year, was unfortunately unable to be present, as he 
is just recovering from an attack of the measles. The programme 
was therefore altered, and the lady members of the family were 
not present at the ceremony, which took place at the rear of the 
house. ‘The applicants, as before stated, were made up of per- 
sons of both sexes, and of various ages. In one corner was a 
group of decayed, agriculiaral laborers, attired in old smock 
trocks, gaiters, and slouched billyeocks, men who had evidently, 
seen hard work in their time. Some of these were bent forward 
from the effects of age and phy sical debility, but others, although 
bald-headed and nearly toothless, yet maintained an upright 
gait. The women were largely in the majority, and there were 
few of them who had passed middle age, being chiefly the wives 
and daughters of healthy laborers, who were away at work, but 
whose share of the dole was handed over to them on application. 
The women, as a rule, looked comely and well fed. 

All being 1n readiness, the first +te » was taken by a couple of 
etalwart miller’s wen, who emptied several of the sac! s of flour 
into an immense tab. Then the resident priest of the quiet 
little domestic chapel, which forms part of the mansion, the 
Rev. Thomas Quinn, offered up a short prayer, and after invok. 

, ing the blessing of Heaven on the gift, sprinkled the flour with 
holy water, from a chalice borne by anacolyte. Capt. Wickham 
was present, and Mr. F. Bowker, Jr., who does not look one 
whit the worse for bis labors throughout the recent trial. These 
superintended the distribution. It was no uncommon thing for 
one person to carry away three or four gallons of flour, and the 
largest quantity awarde.!, was in the case of a household ist 





The Loss of the French Steamship ‘‘ Europe.” 





The suspense which existed, at the time we went to press last | 
week, as to the 400 passengers und crew, so gallantly rescued, in | 
mid ocean, by the British Steamship Gre ce, from the premature- 
ly-abandoned French Steamship Kurvpe, was happily dispelled, 
by the arrival of the former ship with 1,039 persons on board, in 
this port, on April 13th, without the loss of one single life. 
Capt. Lemarie, of the Europe, has been very severely, and very 
justly, blamed for his hasty desertion of the ship confided to his 
charge, as had it been prudent or necessary to have transferred 
the passengers to the Gr.<c°, it was his duty, having a crew of 
180 men, to hav: stuck to the ship to the last, and then, if re- 
quisite, the Jives of all could have been saved in the boats, of 
which he had some nine or ten, of full size and capacity. 
Frenchmen are, however, easily scared at the sight of water, 
except it be their favorite Hau Sucre, and in this case they ap- 
pear to have entirely lost their courage, as when Captain Thomas 
of the Grerce, instructed bis officers to inspect end report on the 
condition of the Europe, not one Frenchman, either Captain, 
officers, engineers or crew, offered to accompany them; and 
when, subsequently, the chief officer of the Gr-ece, with a gal- 
lant crew of twenty men, volunteered the effort to save the Hu- 
rop?,—a task from which 180 men had shrunk,—not one single 
Frenchman stepped forward to aid them ! 

The facts to be deduced from this is,—that whatever else 
Frenchmen are good for, they are entirely out of place on the 
ocean, and all their history ancient and modern, clearly shows, 
that whether fighting hostile fleets, or the elements or accidents, 
—that compared with [ritish and American seamen, they are 
nowhere ! 

From the statement of the first engineer of the Greece, it ep- 
pears that the Zuripe had seven compartments, all of which 
were dry, expect the middle one! and that * it would have been 
the easiest thing in the world, to have got the water out of that 
one,” —and he further states, ‘‘ that his impression was, that the 
Frenchmen were so delighted to find themselves safe on board 
the G ecce, that none of them had the slightest desire to retarn 
to their own ship.”’ 

Fortunately, for passengers crossing to and from Europe, ‘‘the 
Cunard,” *‘ the National,”’ ‘ the Inman” and ‘‘the Curdiff” lines 
still live. 








How They Name War Ships in Russia. 


“On the 15th ult,” as the correspondent of the London Times 
writes, ‘tthe Duke of Edinbugh christenud by his own name a 
fine corvette building for the |mperial Navy, in the yard of the 
Baltic Shipbuilding Company. The corvette, which is to make 
sixteen and one-half knots an hour, and is to rival, or surpass, 
the Inconstant, is about half finished, and is built to replace the 
Alexander Nevski, lost a year or twoago in the Cattegat. The 
corvette was to have been called after the vessel whose place she 
takes, but will now be set down in the Russian Navy List as the 
Garzog Edinburski. She will carry a seven-foot belt of armor 
from stem to stern, in two streaks, the lower five and the upper 
six inches ia thickness. The bull will carry a wooden sheathing 
which will be os ape The Garzog Edinburski is built in a 
great covered shed, and for the purpose of the christening, a 
carpeted platform, approached by a covered way, had been laid 
down in her midship section. The christening of a Russian 
man-of-war,is altogther different from the ceremonial of English 
dockyards. No bottle of wine is broken against the bows, but a 
metal plate, engraved with the name of the vessel and of her 
sponsor, with the date, and with other particulars, is let into the 
vertical keel. Over this, in the case of an iron vessel, a throat 
plate (one must be tech ical) is screwed down, and nothing 
more is seen of the engraved tablet till the vessel is broken up. 
The Grand Duke Constantine, High Admiral of the Russian 
Navy, the Grand Duke Alexis, Adwiral Krabbe, General Trepoff, 
the American Minister, many naval officers, and a few ladies 
were present at this naval christening. The Duke of Edinburgh 
and the High Admiral stepped down a sort of hatchway in the 
centre of the carpeted floor where the keel of the Garzog Edin- 
burski was laid bare. A young naval officer handed the engrav- 
ed plate on a silver salver to the Duke, who placed it in the re- 
cess cut for itin the iron, after having first spread the recess 
with red lead. This was handed to the Duke in a curious tureen 
of nautical design, which has been the baptismal font of the 
Russian Navy since the days of Catherine the Great. The 
Grand Duke Constantine, so soon as the tablet was placed, said 
in a lond voice words equivalent to ‘Success to the Garzog Ed- 
inburs" i,” and the band began to play the Russian hymn. The 
sheet ot iron which was to cover the keel and its tablet was on 
hinges, and was held up at one side by red-shirted shipwrights, 
who lowered their gear at a signal till the plate lay flit in its 
place above the eel. A red-hot rivet was brought and fitted, 
and a silver hammer handed to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
who struck three blows on the soft iron of the bolt, which was 
further flattened by the Duke of Edinburgh, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, Admiral Krabbe, Admiral Popoff, and other distinguish- 
ed persons. In order that the ‘‘Garzog Edinburski” might not 
want a godmother, Lady Emma Osborne was called upon, and 
did her office with the silver hammer in three remarkably 
womanlike blows. Plans and sections were then inspected, and 
silver copies of the hidden tablet distributed to distinguished 





ing of man, wite, and seven children, the wife carrying away 
with her five and a half gallons. The name of Jobn Etheridge, 
the blacksmith, who proved such a characteristic witness for the 
prosecution in the Court of Queen’s Bench, was called out as 
one of the recipients. The old man did not personally appear, 
but a substitute conveyed his share to him. Kennett, coachman 
to the Dowager Lady Tichborne until her death—a hale old man 
of seventy, spare and upright, with grizzly locks, who now lives 
in a small freehold cottage «t Cheriton, of whica he is owner, 
having retired from work on a small competency—also came for- 
ward and received three gsllons of flour. 

So, in due course, the task of distribution went on, each reci- 
pient, with a curtsey or a pull at the forelock, being served in 
alphabetical succession, and the work extending over a period 
of about two hours, until nine sacks, each containing fifty gal- 
lons of flour, had been dtstributed. The total number of reci- 
pients was upward of 600, and the entire quantity of flour was 
absorbed 


er ges, who made a promenade round the corvette along 
staircases and platforms laid down among the iron beams and 


plates of its half-finished hull.” 





Tue Sr. Georce’s Soctery or New York.—We again remind 
all English-speaking peoples that the Anniversary Dinner of the 
Society, will be held on Thursday, April 23rd, at half-past Six 
P. M., at Delmonico’s, Fourteenth Street, on which occasion we 
hope that the attendance will be very full. 


= 


Wanted. 


In a gentleman's family, in a country house, a middle-aged 
lady, without encumbrances, as housekeeper; must be qualified 


to purvey and take management of servants. Englishwoman 
preferr.d. Auswer, with reference, to ‘‘ A. B.” office of this 











paper. 










































































The Emperor of Russia. 


A Man or Wonverrut Puncruatiry—An Inrerestinc Sxrtcu 
OF HIS FaMILy. 


— <— ‘ 

The Emperor has the reputation of being the hardest-worked 
man in Russia. Every morning, with the regularity of clock- 
work, he takes a walk in the gardens of the Winter Palace for 
20 minutes, accompanied by his dogs, and on his return to the 
palace he works until luncheon, which is served at twelve 
o'clock. Immediately afterward his Majesty resumes work, re- 
ceiving his ministers, or giving audiences. With the exc ep- 
tion of half an hour’s res’, the Czar is occupied in this manner 
until two o'clock. tie then goes out fora co ple of hour's 
walkiag or dnving. Asarule, the imperial family ace very 
particular in regard to their daily exercive. Dinner is served at 
six P, M., after which the Emperor sets to work again, and, if 
necessary, does not cease the occupation upon which he may be 
engaged until after midnight, sometimes not until one or two 
o'clock in the morning, sually his Majesty goes out shooting 
once a week, and occasionally be visits the theatres, where, how- 
ever, he seldom remains more than half an hour. The Ozar is a 
man of wonderful punctuality in his habits, while his pleasant 
manner endears him to all. The Empress is as amiable as the 
Czar, but does not enjoy good health, and is thus unable to ap- 
pear in public, as often as she would under other circumstances. 
The Grand Duke Vladimir has great artistic tastes. He is 
Vice-President of the Academy of Arts, and regularly attends 
the meeting of the Senate, of which he isa member. Like his 
father, the Grand Duke is a} keen sportsman; whenever a 
bear is seen in the neighborhood of Gatchina the Emperor is in- 
formed of it,and preparations are at once made jor a battue. 
There are generally eight or ten gentlemen with the Emperor 
and the Grand Duke; the beaters drive the bear as much to- 
ward the Czar as possible, and the black game usually falls to 
tue gun of the Emperor or the Grand Duke, both of whom are 
first-rate shots. 
The Graud Duke Alexis is, like the Duke of Elinburgh, a 
sailor, having beeu destined forthe navy fiom his infancy. His 
stadies were directed by Admiral Possiet, a man distinguished 
for his great scientifi~ ntiaiaments. The Grand Duke began at 
the lowest rung of the naval ladder and has gone conscienti- 
ously through all the grades from a cadet upward. Ile started 
in August, 1871, on his longest tour, with the rank of lieutenant, 
and was promoted on the voyage to the rank of first lieutenant; 
he was subsequently made a captain, which rank he held upon 
the arrival of the frigate Syetiana, so called after the heroine of 
& poem by the great Russian poet Pouchkin. 

The Grand Duke has encountered many vicissitudes during his 
adventurous career. In tbe month of September, 1868, while 
coasting in the Alexander Nevski, off the coast of Jutland, he 
was shipwrecked, and it was on that occasion that the Grand 
Duke exhibited ex'raordinary pluck, and, what is more singu- 
lar abnegation of self and solicitude tor others in a position of 
the gravest peril. Since then the Graud Duke has visited all 
parts of the world, with the exception of Australia, India, New 
Guinea, and the islands thereabouts, which he intends seeing 
either next year or the year after. He will start on another 
long cruise of adventure in 1875. The Grand Duke is never 
happier than when on a voyage. The Grand Duke has been ac- 
companied on all his travels by his English preceptor, Mr. 
Machin, who is still attached to the suite. 

It is Russian etiquette for the Grand Duke Heritier to lead a 
comparatively retired life, and to appear chiefly in connection 
with works of philanthropy The Czarevitch does not, accord- 
ingly, take a prominent part in public matters, although it is 
understood that he is being gradually made thoroughly conver- 
sant with the affairs of the great empire. 

the Grand Duke Serge, who ia in his 16th year, is a young 
man of very great promise. As yet, his studies are not com- 
pleted. 

The Grand Duke Paul is 13 years of age. 'oth he and his 
brother, the Grand Luke Serge, are earnest students, and every- 
where in St. fetersburg, nothing but that which redounds to 
their credit is heard of them. 
_ the Grand Duchess Marie, the only daughter of the Emperor, 
is a universal favorite. She has been the direct means of doing 
an immense amount of good. The Grand Duchess has taken 
much interest in some of the charitable institutions of St. Peters- 
burg. She is an accomplished musician and a great reader, and 
she has endeared herself to all who have been so fortunate as to 
be brought in contact with her. She is now the Duchess of 
Edinburgh. 





Tue St. GeorGs's CrickeT ‘ tus or New York.—We are re- 
quested to state, that if the weather ba scttled, operations wil 
commence about May Ist, and we are giad to know, that not 
only is the Club in an unusually flourishing condition, but that 
there is much activity in Cricketing matters throughout the 
United States and Canada, so that the Season will toa cer 
tainty, prove a very good one. 
wVS 
American Deravurep Stcuritizs in Evrope.—The following 
inquiry appears in the London Times of March 25th: ‘* Can 
you charitably inform your readers, wucther there will bee 
‘ Finance Department’ at the projected exbibition at Philadel- 
phia, where the holders of American ‘securities’ will be able to 
exhibit to the world, samples of their coupons which have been 
returned to them enpeal and of sach of their bonds or other 
American securities, as are under the ban of ‘repudiation?’ ” 
<< > ——— 

Burns’ Bratu Puiace.-—The birth-place of Robert Burns is now 
a public house, and this circumstance appears so grievious in 
the eyes of certain of the poet's admirers, that they propose to 
raise a subscription to buy it, set it in order, and appoint @ care- 
fal custodian, whose services shall be defrayed by a small fee 
from visitors. But surely there could be no more appropriate 
use than to supply good whiskey for the birth-place of the poet 
who, in his ode to that mountain dew, sang : 

“Oh, thou my muse! guid aud Scotch dirk ; 

* * . . * ° 








Inspire me, till | lisp and wink. 
‘Yo sing thy name ! 
Thou clears the head of deited Lear ; 
Thou cheers the heart o’ drooping Care ; 
Thou strings the nerves o'f Labor sair, 
At’s weary toil. 
Thou even brightens dark Despair 
Wi'igloomy smile. 
Fortune if thou'll but gie me still 
Hale breeks, a scone an’ wh'sk y gill, 
Tak’ a’ the rest,” 
Such sentiments clearly entitle Burns to a place in the Iudex 
Expurgatorius of the temperance crusaders, 
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There’s Plenty For All. 


By Joux Breprorp Leno. 





There's plenty for all, but we thwart one another, 

And the weak gather weeds, while the strong cull the flowers; 
Let man aye treat man as a friend and a brother, 

And there's plenty for all in this rich world of ours. 
Had the Godhead been selfish, no frail flower bloomin ’, 

Would, dying, bequeath its perfume to the air; " 
And the life-giving streams, through our wide valleys roaming, 
f Wonld have ne'er spread their circles, nor mirrored a star. 


Dark deeds and rare virtue, self-love and negation, 
In the wisest of natures have struggling met; 
And the page that records the good deeds of the nation, 
Is polluted with crimes that we fain would forget, 
Did men love one another as firm as they hated, 
This world were a spot wherein no man could grieve; 
Will the palate of woe with man’s tears ne'er be sated ? 
Will man never practise to live and let live? 


Shall the shadows of darkness grow shorter or longer ? 
Ilave martyrs unbowed trod the scaffold in vain, 
Will brotherly love become weaker or stronger? 
The crimes of the past be enacted again ? 
Fair Plenty shall enter the cottager's dwelling, 
Laughter will shake his fat sides at his board, 
Pans to joy fill the breeze proudly swelling, 
And the wand of old Time change the serf to a lord. 


GRACE O'MALLEY: 
“Grace of the Heroes.” 


A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE RAT TRAP. 

At the foot of one of the most inaccessible mountains, 
in the wild and loneiy district of Erris, was a large 
cavern. 

It was a dismai and gloomy aperture, extending for 
some distance into the bowels of the earth. It had on 
more than one occasion, formed a temporary hiding-place 
for fugitives flying from justice, or from the revengeful 
hand of some injured person. 

This place was known as the “ Rat Trap,” from the 
fact, that a party of English soldiers on a marauding ex- 
pedition, had been lured into the place by some kerns, 
and then foully massacred. It had the reputation of 
being haunted by the ghosts of these murdered men; 
and so the country people gave it a very wide berth, 

The whole district for miles around was singularly 
desolate. In some parts the rugged sides of the moun- 
tains were wooded, and these woods were the haunts of 
the red deer, who roamed at their own sweet will, snif- 
fing the fragrant breeze, and enjoying an immunity from 
the destroying hand of man. But the woods were an 
exception, and for miles and miles, the deep red bog 
stretched away, the only thing to relieve the monotony 
of these watery wastes, being the graceful bog cotton that 
nodded idly in the breeze. 

The country, as far as the eye could reach, was of a 
solemn and imposing character. No traces of human 
visits were discernible—no pathways led over the treach- 
erous swamps. All was a decp, unbroken solitude—a 
sombre, melancholy spot, that seemed deserted by every- 
thing save the birds of the air and the beasts of the field. 
At the time to which we allude, the ‘‘Rat Trap” was not 
without an occupant—a fugitive ’twas true, but one that 
was but a few degrees removed from a rat, save that he 
washuman. A cunning, treacherous, crucl, revengeful 
man, whose countenance was repulsive, and his small 
eyes horrible in their look of ferocity. 

This was none other than Tomassa Rua, the hunted 
scout, the abandoned murderer. He was one of those 
human problems, which, though happily rare, have exist- 
ed in all countries and all ages—a ind of cross between 
awolfand a man, but retaining all the ferocity and 
blood-thirstiness of the former, rendered still more dead- 
iy by being guided in its horrible instinets by a human 

rain. 

The malignant cruelty of this creature, was far worse 
than that of some savage animal who slays its prey, for 
the satisfaction of an appetite planted by the hand of na- 
ture, but knowing nothing of the damning passions that 
fire the breasts of human beings. 

In the heart of Tomassa Rua was that most terrible 
of all cravings, craving for blood, human blood, to wipe 
out a supposed wrong. 

If Grace O'Malley thirsted for the life of this man, he 
was none the less desirous of extinguishing the flame of 
vitality, that already flickered in the withered body of 
Basilid the Sorceress. It was she who had first aroused 
in him the desire for power, who had prepared the poi- 
sonous draught, and delivered it into his hands to admin- 
ister. And then, when she had made hima secret pois- 








oner—a murderer—she had on the evidence of Ulie de-| 


nounced him, so that he had become an outcast, with a 
price set upon his head. 

Inthe ordinary course of events, this mother of an un- 
natural son must soon close her career, for the thread 


of life had well nigh run out. But even though her span 
had been reduced to one day, this man would have killed 


her an hour before the expiration of that time, 
had oceurred for him to gratify his revenge. 


| sire for revenge—more especially when the desire lives 


in the breast of one, who is of the lowest moral organiza- 
|tion. It inflames the blood, it takes possession of the 
reason, it extinguishes every spark of sympathy and pity, 


Seated on the ground, at the entrance to the “ Rat 
Trap,” Tomassa might have been taken for one of the 
fabled gnomes who inhabit the bowels of the earth. His 
matted red hair hung over his brows like the shag of a 
wolf, while his scarred face was distorted with a horrible 
scowl. 

It was a dismal day. The sky was filled with leaden 
clouds, which every now and then, poured down copious 
showers; while a strong wind howled mournfully over 
the plain, and drove the pelting raia into the cavern, 
where sat Tomassa. But though it drenched him to the 
skin, he heededit not. He repeatedly raised his head, 
and gazed across the wide expanse of bog-land, as though 
expecting some one. 

At length he got up and scraw bled to a pointed piece 
of rock, that rose abruptly just above the entrance to the 
cave, and from which he could obtain a wider range of 
vision. Then, after gazing around for some time, he de- 


resumed his crouching position at the entrance to the 
cavern. 

“Tt’s strange,” he muttered, “that they come not. 
Four days gone, and yet no signs of their return. The 
plan surely cannot have miscarried. The castle 
is all but unguarded, the she cat is away, and the 
thing should have been easy.” 

He sunk into moody reflections again, as the leaden 
sky once more discharged its showers, and the mists 
came whirling down the mountains, until the valley was 
hidden as by a curtain. 

After a short but violent storm, the atmosphere clear- 
ed, and then, descending a gorge near the cavern, a group 
of people could be seen. ‘Tomassa started to his feet 
with an exulting cry, as he observed that driven before 
the people was a horse that bore upon its back a large 
sack, that evidently contained something bulky. He 
paced about inthe mouth of the cave, like a caged tiger 
that sees through the bars of its den, the meat with 
which it is to be fed. 


The descent was effected with some difficulty, for the 
gorge was wet and slippery, and filled with masses of 
stone that had rolled down the sides of the mountain. 

The plain was gained at length, and then, picking 
their way through the bog, the travelers arrived at 
the cavern. 

The new-comers consisted of Ulic and three other 
half-savage looking men. ‘Their lower extremeties 
were bare, while their bodies were covered with tan- 
ned cowshide, rudely cut in the shape of a jacket, and 
fastened at the waist with a rope. 

The horse was a miserable jaded brute, that had 
evidently been pressed into this particular service. 

“Thou hast succeeded?’ Tomassa hurriedly ex 
claimed, as he rushed forward to greet Ulic. 

“ Yes,” was the answer; “but the devil dance her, 
she gave us some trouble.” 

The men proceeded to relieve the horse of its bur- 
den, and the sack, by order of Tomassa, was carried 
into the farthest extremity of the cavern and deposit- 
ed on the ground. 

That being done, the man returned to the open air, 
followed by Rua. 

“Thou hast performed thy task well,” the latter ob- 
served to Ulic; “ and here is the reward I promised 
thee. It’s filled with Spanish doubloons and rose 
nobles, from the strong chest of O'Malley, and will 
enable thee to retire from thy cut-throat profession 
and live the life of a gentleman.” 

As he spoke he took from a pouch which he wore at 
his side, a leathern bag filled with money, and handed 
it to Ulic. 

The man grasped the bag eagerly, and having wish- 
ed Tomassa good-bye, he and his companions, to- 
gether with the horse, commenced to recross the bog 
in the direction of the mountain gorge. Tomassa con- 
tinued to watch them until they were completely out 
of sight; then, with a malicious grin of satisfaction on 
his repuisive face, he returned to the cavern again. 

In one corner was a turf fire. He went down on 
his knees and blew the smouldering embers into a 
flame that gave a weird aspect to the place, as they 
lept up with long fork-like tongues, as though they 
were trying to lick the very roof. 

He continued to blow at the fire, and to heap fresh 
jfuel upon it, until the heat was almost unbearable. 
Then he went to the sack and proceeded deliberately 
to untie the rope that fastened the mouth. 
at 
drawn. 

















| the head of a living woman, the head of Basilid, the 
Sorceress—and mother and son were face to face. 


and transforms the person into the cruellest of animals. | 


scended, with a lcok of disappointment on Lis face, and | 


little while, she was enabled to speak, and gave ut- 
_terance to an exclamation of surprise as she recogniz- 
jed her son. 

| 'Tomassa!” she cried. 

“* Ay, thine own dear son,” he replied. 

| « Speak, and tell me why Iam subjected to this 
| outrage,” she exclaimed. 

| Ali in good time, mother ’o mine,” said Tomassa, 
with a diabolical grin, as he heaped more fuel on the 
fire. “ All in good time.” 

| © Thou hast some horrid purpose in thy mind,” she 
|cried in alarm, as she observed the unnatural look that 
|sat upon the face of her son. “ Undo these thongs; 
they are cutting into my flesh, and my old limbs are stiff 
jand cramped.” 

“Allin good time, allin good time, mother ’o 
mine,” he repeated, at the same time thrusting a point- 
ed stick into the fire. 

“* By all the saints!” she exclaimed, ina tone of 
horror, “ thou hast some fearful design against me, 
else why was I brought here bound and gagged? 
Speak, or I’ll curse thee, flesh though thou be of mine !” 

The man broke out in a demoniacal laugh until the 
cavern rang again. Then seizing the burning stick, 
he applied it to the bare flesh of the hag’s arm, until 
she shrieked with pain. 

* Do not howl like that,” he exclaimed; “ thou will 
get used to it in time.” 

He put the stick into the fire again, and produced a 
jar of whiskey from a corner of the cavern. 

“Good speed on thy journey,” he said, as he ap- 
plied the jar to his lips, and took a deep draught of 
the spirit. 

The wretched woman realized now the purpose for 
which she had been brought there; and asthe horrid 
truth flashed across her mind, her awful terror forced 
great beads of sweat from her parchment-like face. 

It will be necessary here to explain how it was that 
Basilid was brought to the cavern in such a strange 
manner. During the battle of Doona, Tomassa_ had, 
as surmised by Grace, escaped from the castle by 
means of the subterranean passage, and fled at once to 
ithe “ Rat Trap” knowing that it would have been 
dangerous to wander about the country, while Grace’s 
spies were on the alert. Looking upon his mother as 
the cause of all his misfortunes, his brutish nature 
conceived the horrible idea of killing her. But a 
difficulty presented itself. He could not go to Clare 
|Castle, where she still remained; for it would have 
| been impossible for him to have escaped the vigilance 
of the guard. Tle possessed a large sum of money 
| that had been stolen from O'Malley; but situated as 
jhe was, it could have no value for him. He therefore 
/hit upon the plan of bribing Ulic the traitor to carry 
, the old woman off from Clare Island, and convey her 
\to the “ Rat Trap.” This man, who was anxious to 
jreach Spain, had no hesitation in lending himself for 
ithe villainous project, nor did he trouble to inquire 
| what were the motives of Tomassa in thus having his 
mother forcibly abducted. Ulie had no difficulty in 
obtaining some roving adventurers to join him, and 
making their way tothe island, one of the men, dis- 
guised as a monk, gained admission to the castle. Ob- 
taining an interview with Basilid, he induced her to 
accompany him to the extreme end of the island, by 
assuring her that Tomassa was waiting there to see 
her. On reaching the spot indicated, the old woman 
was seized and conveyed on board a galley, which 
speedily made for the mainland. As Basilid was well 
known to all the country people for miles around, the 
villains gagged and bound her in the sack, as the 
reader has already seen, 

Wemust now return to the cavern where the un- 
happy woman, writhing from the agony caused by the 
burning stick, appealed frantically to her son for 
mercy, for she did not doubt that it was his diabolical 
intention to burn her alive. 

‘“Tomassa, my son,” she cried, “ thou art surely mad, 
or else some evil fiend has taken possession of thee.” 

He grinned hideously as he watched her frantic en- 
deavors to release her limbs from the ropes which cut 
into the flesh. And the more she appealed to him, the 
more he plied himself with the spirit from the jar, until 
inflamed by the alcohol, he seemed to lose all semblance 
to a human being; and it may be doubted whether the 
man did not become absolutely mad, and consequently 
irresponsible for his actions. 

“T tell thee thou art a witch!’ he cried, at length, 
“and witches are always burnt, therefore I'll burn 
thee !” 

He heaped more fuel upon the fire, which had beecme 
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This was| so hot as to make the air in the cavern stifling. 
ask of some difficulty, as the knots had been tightly | 


“ Thou hast been my ruin,” he continued, “ and why 
jshould I let thee live? But more. With thy cursed 


He sueceeded at length, and having accomplished tongue thou hast betrayed me to the Ban Qussel, and I 
that, turned the mouth of the bag down, and disclosed have sworn to kill thee for it.” 


* She wrung it from me!” Basilid cried, “and I 
scarcely knew what I said. But spare me, and I will 


The wretched woman appeared to be half dead. follow thee over the world shouldst thou require it. I 


legs fastened with ropes. 


ifa chance Her mouth was filled witha gag, and her arms and/will become thy slave !” 


He continued to swallow the spirit in great gulphs, 

















It is to be doubted if, in the whole range of human 


: c r The son removed the gag, and the relief thus afford- 
passions and vices, there is anything so awful as the de-| 


until his eyes were fearfully bloodshot, and his breath 
ed, o the woman, seemed to revive her, so that in a 


came thick and fast. 
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“ Thou art a witch,” he repeated—‘ a witch and must 
burn.” 

He reeled now in his drunken madness, and attempted 
to stir up the burning turf with the stick, but only seat- 
tered the glowing embers about, until the air became 
more stifling, and the thick smoke almost prevented the 
mother and son from seeing each other. 

Basilid saw now that further appeal was useless, and 
her only hope was in being able to free her limbs from 
the ropes, so that if a chance presented itself she might 
escape from the cavern. She observed with some satis- 
faction that Tomassa appeared to be seized with a com- 
plete stupor, no doubt the effects of the deep draughts 
of raw whiskey he had drank, aided by the fetid atmos- 
phere and the peat smoke. He was leaning against the 
side of the cavern, muttering to himself, and with his 
bloodshot eyes staring at the fire. 

Then he seized the whiskey jar again and took a fear- 
ful draught, until his eyes almost seemed as if they were 
starting from his head. 

He put the jar down; but the effort caused him to 
lose his balance, and he fell upon the ground, with his face 
near the fire, which was now considerably reduced, and 
turning to white ashes. But as that face, with its start- 
ing eyes, its distended veius, and swollen and cracked 
lips, was reddened by the glow of the embers, it seemed 
more like one of the hideously grotesque heads that are 
~— as gargoyles for old abbeys, than that of a human 

eing. 

Tomassa had defeated his own end, even if he had 
seriously intended to put his diabolical plan into execu- 
tion. For notwithstanding that for years he had drank 
heavily of the potent spirit distilled in the country, un- 
til he had become perfectly sodden with it, he had plied 
himself so freely now as to lose all power. As he rolled 
upon the ground he glared fearfully—like some savage 
beast that was writhing from a death wound. 

Presently he half raised himself, and tearing open his 
shirt, beat his breast with his hand. 

“Burning—here—here,” he gasped, while he seemed 
to be racked by some awful internal pain. ‘Water,” he 
continued, “ to quench—this fire—here, here ;” and he 
beat his breast frantically. ‘“ Water—I say—to stay— 
this—damning torture.” 

He stretched out his hands, and grasped the jar that 
stood near his head. He placed it to his lips, but the 
spirit had scarcely touched them when he let the vessel 
fall to the ground, and with a horrible shriek he threw 
himself backwards, while a pale blue light played around 
his mouth. ‘he jar was broken by its fall, and the con- 
tents, of which there was very little, spilt. This coming 
in contact with the fire took light, and for a moment the 
body of the wretched man was wrapped in a sheet of 
blue flame. But the spirit was consumed in a very few 
seconds, and the flickering light went out. 

Basilid, who, during the whole of his terrible scene, 
had made the most strenuous efforts to release herself, 
had now got her hands free, and managed to wriggle to 
where the body of her son was stretched. 

He was motionless now; his eyes fixed and glassy, 
and his face distorted by an unutterable expression of 
pain, while round his mouth played the pale blue lam- 
bent flame. 

She called him by his name, but he spoke not. She 
shook him; but it only had the effect of increasing the 
flame from the mouth. Then the horrible truth flashed 
across her—that he was burning internally. 

She snatched a middoge from his belt, and severed 
the rope that bound her lower limbs. Rising with some 
difficulty, and picking up a piece of the broken pitcher, 
she tottered out in search of water. 

Unnatural though her son had been, some maternal 
_ feeling still lingered in her breast, and this gave strength 
to her almost palsied limbs 

It was quite dark now, but she managed, after long 
struggling, to reach the swamp, and, scooping up some 
of the bog water, dragged herself back with difficulty to 
the cavern. But on gaining the entrance, she uttered a 
shriek of horror, and fell to the ground dead; for where 
she had left Tomassa nothing remained but a heap of un- 
recognizable calcined flesh and bones. Retribution had 
indeed been swift andawful; and the unhappy man had 
lost lis life through that mysterious but happily rare 
means of death to which the flesh is apparent—spon- 


taneous combustion. 
(Concluded. | 





Next Week will be Commenced, 
By the same Author, 
A SEQUEL TO “GRACE O’MALLEY,” 
Under the Title of 


“THE TWO QUEENS.” 








A Fematy rouko«»E.—Miss D. Heenan, the sister of the well- 
known Americoen boxer, died some days since in i erlin, Ger- 
many, literally of sufocation. She was, says a correspondent, 
undonbtedly one of the most cor; ulent women in the world, and 
had been for some time exhibiting her not uncomely features and 
her all too solid mass of flesh to an admiring Berlin public, to- 
gether with a selection from the silver cups and other presents, 
received by her from enthusiastic citizens and crowned heads, 
during the course of her travels, when, almost without any pre- 


vious warning, the poor lady's career was cut short. 


Sonnet. 
By Joun Dennis. 


Alas! sweet Life that thou must fly so fast! 

Is there no breathing-space for thee and me? 

So much we have to say, and learn, and see, 

So late it seems since Spriug’s glad moments past, — 
And now the leaves change color at the blast, 

And the chill mists came creeping up the lea, 
While one by one friends ) ass me silently 

To the etrange rest that ends this coil at last, 

With them depart the splendor and the glow, 

The fervor caught from meadow, mount, and river, 
The lovely light, purer than unstained snow, 

That filled dear eyes and made the pulses quiver; 
Ab! let me, then, cell back the word | said, 

‘Tis better life should fly, since friends have fled. 


WAT TYLER: 
Or, Nobles and Serfs. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &c. 


BOOK I. 


THE INSURRECTION. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE HOSTEL IN MERCERY LANE, 

Meanwhile the whole of the insurgents had entered 
the city; and though strict orders were given by the 
leaders that the different parties of which the host was 
composed should keep together, the tumultuous 
peasantry could not be restrained, but spread about in 
every direction. 

The main body, however, of the rebels, headed b 
Wat Tyler and the outlaw, marched along the Hig 
Sureet, amid the shouts of the populace, who were 
quite as enthusiastic in their demonstrations as the 
people of Rochester had been. 

The first object of the leaders was to liberate John 
Ball, and with that view they were proceeding to the 
barbican; but they were spared the trouble; for be- 
fore they reached the centre of the city, loud shouts 
coming from the opposite direction, informed them 
that the monk was free; and they presently beheld 
him riding on a mule, at the head of a vast multitude. 

With him, on horseback, were a brewer, named 
Richard Basset, and his son, Conrad, both Wickliffites, 
who had accomplished his liberation. 

A joyous meeting took place between the monk 
his confederates, and after they had exchanged greet- 
ings and congratulations, John Ball, who was anxious 
to address the people, proposed that they should re- 
pair to the Rush Market. 

Intimation to this effect having been given, the 
vast concourse began to move towards the appointed 
spot. ‘To reach it they had to proceed along a pictur- 
esque thoroughfare, called Mercery Lane, which was 
full of shops and stalls where, amongst other matters, 
leaden brooches, stamped with the mitered head of 
the martyred saint, ‘Thomas a Becket, were sold to 
the pilgrims. In Mercery Lane, was situated the 
hostel, rendered ever famous by Chaucer, and known 
as the “ Chequers of the Hope.” 

Built of massive timber, this vast caravanserai con- 
tained a long upper chamber, approached by stairs 
from the outside, and known as “ The Dormitory of 
the Hundred Beds.” So numerous were the bands of 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas, that not a bed 
was ever unoccupied. 

Besides this grand dormitory, accounted a wonder 
at the time, the vast building had a refectory to cor- 
respond, and a spacious court, into which the pilgrims 
could ride on their arrival into the city. 

While the shouting concourse poured down Mercery 
Lane to hear John Ball’s address, Curthose, Liripipe, 
Mark Cleaver, Grouthead, Peter Crust, and others of 
the Dartford men, who now exercised a sort of au- 
thority in the insurgent army, turned into the court 
of the “ Chequers.” 

The place was crowded with pilgrims, all of whom 
were much alarmed by what was going on; but the 
Dartford men soon discovered the host, Nicholas Chil- 
ham, and told him, in a peremptory tone, that they 
meant to lodge at the ‘“ Chequers” that night, and 
should require the whole of the hundred beds for 
themselves and their comrades. 

In vain Master Chilham protested that the entire 
dormitory was engaged. ‘That mattered not to the 
Dartford heroes. They must be accommodated. All 
the other guests must turn out, and seek quarters 
elsewhere. Moreover, Master Chilham must provide 
a good supper for a hundred persons. 

Fearing he might have a whole host quartered 
upon him if he refused, the landlord promised com- 
pliance. 

At the farther end of the Rush Market stood a 
large cross, painted and gilt, and, stationing himself 
in front of it, with an insurgent leader on either side, 
John Ball proceeded to address the concourse, which 
entirely filled the place. The assemblage was partly 
composed of insurgent peasants, partly of citizens. 

It was in one of those fierce and inflammatory 
harangues which he had previously found so success- 








ful, that the monk attempted to justify the outbreak, 
by showing that the people had been treated like 
slaves, and were forced to throw of the yoke; but this 
chief attack was directed against the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and he declared that neither the King nor 
the kingdom ought to submit to any episcopal see, 
Above all, no bishop or other ecclesiastic ought to 
hold an important civil office. ; 

“As Chancellor of England,” he  vociferated, 
“Simon de Sudbury has betrayed his Sovereign, and 
violated the rights of the people, and he chenebns de- 
serves death.” 

“ He shall die the death of a traitor!” cried Wat 
Tyler, in a loud voice. “ Would we had him here !” 

“ We will behead him, and make thee Archbisho 
in his stead !” shouted several persons to John Ball. 

“Were it in your power to make me Pope of Rome, 
I would refuse,” rejoined the monk. ‘“ Like my master, 
John Wycliff, I have ever preached the abolition of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and my actions shall not 
belie my words.” 

Violent cries then rose from the assemblage, and 
many persons called out, “Let us sack the cathe- 
dral !” 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Wat Tyler, in a stentorian 
voice. “I forbid you to enter the cathedral for any 
such purpose !” 

Some murmurs arose; but they instantly ceased, as 
Wat continued, “Since you want pillage, you shall 
have it. The Archbishop has robbed the people, and 
tis meet that his palace should be plundered. Go 
thither !” 

“To the palace ! tothe palace!” shouted a hundred 
voices, 

At this juncture, Conrad Basset, the brewer’s son, 
called out, “ Sir John Holland and the party of young 
nobles and knights in attendance on the Princess of 
Wales have taken refuge in the palace. | What shall 
we do with them !” 

“Slay them !” cried Wat. ‘“ They are a brood of 
vipers that ought to be crushed !” 

Prepared to execute this ferocious mandate, the con- 
course hurried back through Chancery Lane, and pro- 
ceeded to the palace. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE SIEGE OF THE ARCHBISHOP’S PALACE. 

Loud blows, dealt against the gates of the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, warned those inthe court that the re- 
bellious concourse were endeavoring to break in, 
whereupon Siward, who had just returned from the 
cathedral, accompanied by half a dozen of the house- 
hold, armed with cross-bows and pikes, mounted to 
the top of a turret that flanked the walls, and cailed 
out to the assailants to be gone, 

But as the insurgents took no heed, the cross-bow- 
men shot their bolts at them, and three or four were 
stricken down. 

This occasioned a pause; but in another minute the 
attack was renewed, and huge stones were hurled 
against the gate, but being of stout oak, it resisted all 
their efforts. Again the cross-bowmen endeavored to 
drive back the assailants, but they themselves had now 
become the mark of some archers, who were mingled 
with the multitude, and were obliged to seek a less 
exposed position, 

Siward alone remained on the top of the turret, and 
as the shafts flew quickly past him, he tranquilly ad- 
justed his cross-bow, and smote a man who was plant- 
ing a sealing ladder against the wall. 

At this juncture, the two insurgent leaders appear- 
ed among the concourse, and John Ball, who was with 
them on his mule, forced his way through the throng 
towards the gate, and, holding up his hand to enjoin 
a brief suspension of hostilities, thus bespoke the brave 
old seneschal. 

“ T know thee well, Siward.” he said; “ and would 
not thou shouldst come to harm. It must be plain to 
thee that thou canst not hold out against this deter- 
mined multitude. Open the gates, therefore, and let 
us in, and I will undertake that thy life, and the lives 
of all the household shall be spsred.” 

“ Aught more?” inquired Siward, in a taunting 
tone. 

“ Ay, this,” cried Wat Tyler, who had now come 
up; “ We require that Sir John Holland, and the 
party of licentious young nobles who have taken re- 
fuge here, be delivered up to us, that justice be done 
upon them.” ; 

“Tis not for thee and thine to judge them,” said 
Siward, scornfully. “ Now, hear me ? I am left in 
charge of my master’s house, and will never surrender 
it to robbers; neither will I deliver up noble and val- 
liant gentlemen to be murthered by vile ribalds !” 

The extreme boldness with which these words were 
uttered, kept the hearers quiet, and the seneschal went 
on with unabated courage. ‘ ; 

“ As to thee, thou renegade priest,” he said, ad- 
dressing John Ball, “ who hast stirred up all this mis- 
chief, 1 would his Grace had hanged thee ! ButI will 
put it out of thy power to do further ill!” 

“« And, as he spoke, he raised his arbalest quickly to 
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his shoulder, and let fly a bolt at the monk, which 
struck his cowl, but did not injure him. 

“ Thou wert not ‘born to kill me!” laughed John 
Ball, as he took out the iron-headed dart. 

The next moment, a flight of arrows passed over the 
turret where the seneschal had stood, but he was gone. 

Redoubled efforts were now made by the insurgents 
to take the palace. 

As it seemed a waste of time to batter against the 
door, scaling ladders were planted against the high 
embattled walls, and up each of these half a dozen 
men climbed; but no sooner did they reach the em- 
brasures, than they were hurled back. 

The defending force, among whom were Sir John 
Holland and the young nobles, were fully prepared 
for them, and for some time not a single assailant was 
able to set foot on the battlements. 

But it was quite clear the place could not hold out 
against such a host, and it behoved those inside to 
provide for their safety by a timely retreat, for no one 
thought of a surrender. 

According, when the battlements had been cleared 
of the few who had gained them, and the swarm of 
fresh assailants had been shaken off the ladders, ad- 
vantage was taken by Siward, who had previously ap- 
prized them of his design, to hurry off Sir John Hol- 
land and his party to the cloisters. 

Thither they were followed by the whole household, 
for no one desired to be left to the mercy of the 
rebels; and, the door being made fast behind them, 
they all sought shelter in the cathedral—the entrance 
from the cloisters being carefully secured. 

The seneschal alone returned to the palace, fully re- 
solved not to leave it till the last. 

It being quickly discovered that the defenders had 
retired, the assailants therefore sprang upon the battle- 
ments, and, shouting to their friends that the palace 
was won, proceeded to throw open the portal, and in 
another minutethe rebel leaders rode into the court. 

No restraint being put upon them by their leaders, 
the insurgents rushed into the palace, and commenced 
the work of destruction and spoliation. 

Determined, however, to prevent the desecration 
of the cathedral, Wat Tyler placed a strong guard at 
the entrance to the cloisters, giving the men strict in- 
junctions to allow no one to pass without his express 
order. 

He then dismounted, and, accompanied by John 
Ball and the outlaw, entered the great hall of the 
palace—a noble apartment, with a richly-carved 
screen, 2 fine gallery, and a grand oak ceiling. More- 
ever, the hall was adorned by several fine paintings. 

In this magnificent banqueting-hall kings had been 
entertained with almost regal splendour and hospitality 
and in it the Princess of Wales had dined daily with 
her suite during her stay at the palace. 

Alas! it was now invaded by a furious throng, who, 
having hastily ransacked the other apartments, were 
piling the valuables on the tables, or throwing them 
on the floor, in order to carry them more readily. 

Here were great silver flagons and cups, pieces of 
plate, rich vestments, curtains and tapestry, torn down 
from beds and walls; coffers, chests, chairs, and pieces 
of furniture, that could be carried off, and a hundred 
articles besides, that cannot be enumerated. 

“The Chancellor got this chair too cheap,” cried one 
of the plunderers. 

“Ay; he made us pay for it, as he did for this silver 
drinking-cup,” added another. ‘Ours they are by 
rights, and we will have them.” 

On a dais, at the upper end of the hall, and covered 
by arich canopy, was the Archbishop’s throne. In 
order to proclaim his authority, Wat Tyler marched 
thither, and, ascending the platform, seated himself on 
the throne, while John Ball took a place on his right, 
and the outlaw on his left. 

From this elevated spot the three leaders surveyed 
the lawless proceedings of the throng, but did not choose 
to interfere. 

While they were thus gazing around, they perceived 
that a prisoner had just been brought into the hall. 

It was the seneschal, wbo had been seized hy Conrad 
Basset while endeavoring to preserve some valuables 
from the plnnderers. 

When he was recognized, the crowd would have laid 
violent hands upon him, but Conrad kept them back, in- 
sisting that he should be taken before Wat Tyler for 
judgment. 

His arms being fastened behind his back by a belt, 


“Thou art Michael Siward, seneschal, or steward to 
Simeon de Sudbury, art thou not?” demanded the rebel 
lead-r. 

“ Tam chief officer of the household of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is likewise Lord High 
Chancel!or of England,” replied Siward, boldly. 

“Then thou art servant to one who has plundered 
the people,” said Wat Tyler, yet more sternly. “Thy 
master will have to give us an account of the revenues | 
of England, and of the large sums he has levied since 
the King’s coronation.” 

“The Chancellor will render no account to such 
vile wretches as you !” rejoined the steward. “Were 
his Grace in your power, which, thank Heaven, he is 
not, he an treat you with as much scorn as I do. 
Wreak your vengeance on me, if you will, but rest as-| 
sured that a day of retribution will arrive.” 

“Thou speakest boldly, Siward,” said John Ball. 
“Such a man as thou art might be of service to our 
righteous cause. Bear testimony against thy master, 
and thy life shall be spared.” 

“JT will testify with my latest breath,” replied Si- 
ward, “that a better man doth not exist than the 
Lord Chancellor ; nor do I believe that the affairs of 
the realm were ever more wisely -or more justly ad- 
ministered than by his Grace.” 

“ We will hear no more !” cried Wat — in a) 
furious tone, and starting to this feet as he spoke. | 
“Take the false knave hence, and let him die as a) 
traitor !” 

“ Traitor to whom ?” demanded Siward. 

“To the people !” rejoined John Ball. 

The seneschal was then hurried out of the hall and 
taken to the court, he was told to prepare for instant 
death. 

Turning from the bloodthirsty throng around hin, 
and trying to shut his ears to their furious cries, the 
brave old man cast a look upwards at the golden an- 
gel on the spire, which was visible from the spot, and 
murmured a prayer. 

A large billet of wood served the purpose of an ex- 
cutioner’s block, aud Siward’s head was severed from 
the trunk by a ferocious ruffian, provided with a sharp, 
two-handed sword. 

This tragical incident did not interfere with the 
business of the insurgents, and might have been for- 
gotten if they had not been reminded of it by the 
head of the ill-fated seneschal, which was fixed on the 
palace gate. 

Viands sufficient for a banquet were found in the 
great kitchen of the palace; and the cellars being 
broken open, yielded an abundant supply of wine. 

Thus the rebel leaders, and a considerable number 
of their followers, were enabled to feast in the hall, 
while the rest continued the work of destruction and 
pillage. 

CHAPTER XXXV, 
HOW SAINT THOMAS’ SHRINE WAS DEFENDED BY FRIAR 
NOSROCK. 

While most of the household concealed themselves 
in the crypts of the cathedral, Sir John Holland and 
the young nobles, by the advice of the unfortunate 
seneschal, proceeded to Trinity Chapel, where they 
found Friar Nosrock, who took them to the watch- 
ing-chamber. 

here they remained during the rest of the day, 
fully expecting that the rebels would come in quest 
of them ; but, to their surprise, they were undisturbed. 
As yet, they were ignorant of Siward’s fate. 

When night came on, they resolved to quit their 
asylum, though Friar Nosrock represented to them 
that they would run the greatest risk in venturing 
forth into the city. 

“ Should you fall into the hands of the rebels, you 
will certainly be put to death,” he said ; “and you 
will find it almost impossible to leave the city, since the 
gates are guarded, and all outlets stopped. The Abbot 
of St. Vincent will give an asylum, if he can, and so 
will the Prior of St. Augustine’s ; but should you be 
driven to extremity, and compelled to returr hither, 
come back in the guise of pilgrims. I, myself, will be 
on the watch, and will take care you shall be admit- 
ted by the south porch.” 

He then let them out by a§postern, and returned to 
Trinity Chapel, where he found the Archbishop’s 
household assembled. As these persons had been all 
this time in the crypts, they had not heard what had 
befallen Siward ; but they augured ill, since he had 





so that he could offer no resistance, the prisoner was 
dragged to the upper end of the hall, amid the threats 
and outries of the assemblage. 

A terrible sight greeted him. There, on the Arch- 
bishop’s throne, sat Wat Tyler, leaning upon his sword, 
with his foot ona stool. Beside him were the rebel 
monk and the outlaw. 

With such judges, Siward knew that his doom was 
sealed ; nevertheless, he maintained a firm demeanor. 

Conrad and his captors now stepped back, and left 
nim standing alone. 

At this moment, the wild uproar hitherto prevailing 
in the hall suddenly ceased. Amid this awful hush, 
Wat Tyler’s stern voice was heard, 


not appeared. 

After some consultation, it was decided that half a 
dozen of men should remain with Nosrock to keep 
watch throughout the night ; the rest, including the 
female servants, quitted the cathedral by the postern. 

We have already stated that certain of the Dartford 
insurgents had secured the large dormitory at the 
“‘ Chequers,” and had, moreover, ordered a good sup- 
per to be provided for a hundred persons. 

At the appointod hour a plentiful repast was set 
before these unwelcome guests, and while they were 
discussing it, it occurred to Mark Cleaver, Liripipe, 
and some others, that they might contrive to possess 
themselves of the treasures of Becket's shrine. 
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Communicated in an under-tone tothe whole party, 
the plan met with general approval, and it was re- 
solved that the attempt should be made that very 
night. Should it succeed, they would all be enriched. 
But it would be necessary to enter the cathedral by 
stratagem, since Wat Tyler had prohibited any at- 
tempt to break into it by force, for purposes of plun- 
der, on pain of death. 

After some deliberation, they resolved to seek ad- 
mittance as pilgrims, the notion being suggested to 
them by the fact that there were a great number of 
devotees staying at the “Chequers,” who desired to 
offer prayers at the shrine at night. 

Accordingly, having arrayed themselves, as they 
best could, in imitation of these devotees, the whole 
party, who had previously assembled in the court- 

ard of the inn, set out without noise, and on reach- 
ing the south porch of the cathedral, knocked at the 
great door. 

Now it chanced that Friar Nosrock, who fully ex- 
pected the return of Sir John Holland and the young 
nobles, was waiting near the door at the time, and 
when he heard that those who knocked were pilgrims, 
he imprudently opened the wicket, 

Very few had entered before he discovered his mis- 
take, but was then too Jate. 

Breaking from the foremost, who tried to seize him, 
he ran as swiftly as he could along the aisle, and 
through the south transept of St. Thomas’s Chapel, 
where he suddenly disappeared from his pursuers, who 
were close at his heels. 

In another minute, all the plunderers, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, who had been left at the 
south porch to keep watch, arrived at the foot of the 
steps leading to the shrine. 

A lamp burning above the altar dimly illumined the 
chapel, but afforded sufficient light for their sacrile- 
gious purpose. 

Several clambered over the gilt rails surrounding 
the sacred spot, and proceeded to lift up the heavy 
wooden canopy covering the shrine. 

While thus employed, they were suddenly inter- 
rupted in their task by an occurrence that seemed as if 
Saint Thomas himself had interfered to prevent the 
threatened desecration of his shrine. 

A fierce growling was heard, and then came the 
fearful rush of a number of savage hounds towards 
those collected on the steps. 

Terrible outcries followed, from those who imagined 
they were attacked > demons, in the shape of dogs, 
and who now fled, yelling, in every direction. 

These suffered severely from the sharp fangs of their 
pursuers, but those near the shrine fared the worst. 

Caught as in a trap by their ferocious assailants, 
who leaped over the rails and sprang at their throats, 
bearing them to the ground, they had to fight for 
their lives, and the vaulted roof of the chapel rang 
with their cries. 

A witness of this frightful scene, Friar Nosrock, felt 
little compassion for the miserable wretches. 

On the contrary, he called out to them, in a mock- 
ing voice,— ' 

“Soh ! you would plunder the shrine of holy St. 
Thomas, eh? You thought it an easy task, doubtless 
—but you now find we can prevent your villainy !” 

“Save us!” cried Mark Cleaver, who was lying 
prostrate on the pavement, with a huge hound stand- 
ing over him. “Save us! or we shall be torn in pieces 
by these infernal hounds—if, indeed they be hounds, 
and not fiends !” 

“Have pity upon us, good brother, and call them 
off !” implored Liripipe, who had shrunk into a corner, 
and was endeavoring to keep one of his fierce assail- 
ants at bay. “Let us out of this cage, and we will de- 
part at once !” 

“You deserve the worst punishment that can befall 

ou !” cried Nosrock. 

“Holy St. Thomas, have mercy upon us!” cried 
Curthose, who was in as sore distress as the others. 
“We heartily repent what we have done! Instead of 
robbing the shrine, we will add to its riches.” 

_ “ Have mercy upon us, holy St. Thomas !” cried all 
the sufferers. 

“Since you call upon the good saint for aid, it will 
not be refused you,” said the friar, somewhat relenting. 

And as he spoke, he opened a gate in the rails, and 
called off the hounds 

“Depart instantly !” he said. “If any of you be 
found in the cathedral five minutes hence, uo further 
pity shall be shown you !” 

Glad to escape on such terms, the villains came 
forth ; and though they were all in a most deplorable 
condition, they contrived in a short time to reach the 
south porch. 

Friar Nosrock was close at their heels with his 
hounds, and carefully barred the door as the last of 
them went out. 

Shortly afterwards, the friar was joined by such of 
the Archbishop’s household as bad remained in the 
cathedral. 

Assisted by them, and attended by his hounds, he 
made a strict investigation of the aisles, the nave, the 


|transepts, and the choir. 
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No one was found. 
Nevertheless, watch was kept 
throughout the night. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CONRAD BASSET AND CATHERINE DE COURCY. 

That night, Canterbury was completely in the pow- 
er of the insurgents. 

The six gates were strictly guarded, so that no one 
could leave the city, nor enter it, without permission 
from the rebel leaders. 

Every precaution was taken to prevent the escape 
of Sir John Holland and the young nobles, and Wat 
Tyler persuaded himself he should have them in his 
hands on the morrow ; in which case, he had fully re- 
solved to put Sir John to death. 

But he was baulked in his vindictive design. After 
quitting the cathedral, Sir John and his companions 
had repaired to the Monastery of St. Augustine, 
where they were well received by the Abbot, and 
carefully concealed by him. Though a strict search was 
made for them, their retreat was not discovered. 

The three insurgent leaders fixed their quarters in 
the Palace, and remained there during their stay in 
the city. 

Their time was chiefly spent in the great hall, where 
they held a sort of Court. 

Ordering the Mayor and Aldermen to appear before 
them, they compelled them, on pain of death, to take 
the oath of fidelity to the league. 

Since their arrival at Canterbury, the force under 
the command of the rebel leaders had enormously in- 
creased, and it now seemed certain that five hundred 
of the citizens would march with them to London. 

Under these circumstances, it became necessary to 
2 officers ; and the appointments were made by 
Wat Tyler and the outlaw, who selected those whom 
they thought could be best depended upon. 

A fierce, wild set there were, most of them belong- 
ing to the lowest grade of the people. Among the 
few of a higher class, was Conrad Basset, the brewer’s 
son. 

This young man had recommended himself to the 
rebel leaders by a hatred of the nobles, almost equal- 
~ their own in intensity. 

his animosity, however, did not arise from sym- 
pathy with the oppressed peasantry, but from the ig- 
nominious manner in which he had been treated by 
Sir Lionel de Courcy, of whose beautiful daughter, 
Catherine, he had become passionately enamored. 

Conrad Basset, who was handsomer than many of 
the high-born youths she had seen, had attracted the 
fair Catherine de Courcy’s attention ; and after a few 
words had been exchanged between them at the Ca- 
thedral and elsewhere, they met one night in the gar- 
den of her father’s mansion in Canterbury. 

This secret interview was their first and last. They 
were surprised by Sir Lionel, who came suddenly upon 
them with a party of servants, and having sent Cathe- 
rine into the house, turned to her lover, who had been 
seized by a couple of the servants, and after applyin 
to him every scornful epithet that his fury coul 
suggest, said,— 

“Thy father, Richard Basset, was my vassal; and 
when I set him free, I little thought his son would have 
the presumption to address my daughter in language of 
love. But I will punish thee as I would a disobedient 
serf.” 

. With this, he took a staff from one of his valets, and 
struck the young man several hard blows with it, call- 
ing out,— 

“This will teach thee, thon low-born knave, to as- 
pire to the daughter of a noble !” 

Held fast by two powerful men, Conrad could offer 
no resistance to this usage, and he was cast out at the 
gate. 

From that moment, he thought only of revenge. 

He still loved Catherine de Courcy passionately as 
ever, but he could not forgive her father for the degrad- 
ing outrage he had inflicted upon him. 

Nay, more ; his vindictive feelings towards the one 
proud noble wh» had injured him extended to all his 
class, and when he heard of the insurrectionary league 
of the peasants, the object of which was to exterminate 
their lordly oppressors, he immediately joined it. 

At length, a full revenge seemed in his grasp. 

When the insurgents entered Canterbury, Sir Lionel 
de Courey—unfortunately for himsef—chanced to be at 
home. But as he resided in a large and strongly-built 
mansion, a great number of armed retainers, he did not 
deem himself in danger. 

But Conrad had determined to attack his house, and 
make him prisoner, and mentioned his design to the two 
rebel leaders, who approved of it. 

it was fixed that the assault should take place on the 
morrow, and some preparations were made for it, under 
Conrad’s personal direction. 

That night two damsels, whose features were conceal- 
ed by their hoods, sought a private interview with the 
young rebel captain 

It was granted ; and when the damsels had removed 
their disguises, one of them proved to be Catherine de 
Courcy, and the other her handmaiden, Gertrude. 


by the party 


Catherine had never appeared so beautiful before, and 
Conrad’s passion revived as he gazed at her. 

“ You must have expected me here to-night, Conrad,” 
she said ; ‘and you will guess that my errand is to beg 
my father’s life. I know that if he should fall into your 
hands you will slay him——” 


rupted Conrad, fiercely. 
“T will not believe you can, be so cruel, Conrad,” she 
rejoined. ‘“ If you kill my father, you kill me.” 
“He has dishonored me. 
wash out the disgrace. 


door. 


to the King, and all will yet be well.” 
be faithful to it,” he replied. 


said. 
tude.” 


tiger, as ask me to part with mine!” cried Conrad. 
“Then farewell for ever!” she said, “You will rue 


feet !” 
A brief pause ensued, during which it was evident 
that a great struggle was going on in Conrad’s breast. 


rine stayed. 
sake, Catherine, I will spare your father.” 
cried, springing towards him. 


will abandon these dreadful rebels ?” 
“TI cannot,” he rejoined, firmly. 

Catherine, can induce me t» break my plighted word.” 
She forebore to urge him further, and they parted. 


defence was made. 


were gone. 
Their flight had been secretly aided by Conrad and 
his followers. 


selves by plundering his mansion. 
(To be continued in our nest.) 
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with honey-suckle tappin 


paradise, I have never known what comfort is. 


stately housekeeper, who exhibits to their wide-eyed cu 


hours for meals and prayers. 
such dwellings are to be seen in every great collection, 


Gibbons’ carvings), and perhaps even “ The Haunte 
Chamber.” ‘The picturesqueness of these spots is as pa- 


ence is even more undeniable than either. 
windows do not open wide enough; the oaken doors do 
not thoroughly close; the tapestried walls are mouldy 
and insect-riddled; and the whole atmosphere is stuffy 
and stifling. ‘To be lord of such a residence, is to be 
king ofa county, and gives one a thousand privileges; but 
the home comforts of his lordship’s steward at Victoria 
Villa, Newtown (an erection about as picturesque as the 
— workhouse), are infinitely greater. He has at 
east fresh air and abundance of light, which at Coucy 
Castle are unattainable. 





What is true of dwelling-house, is true, though in a 





“ Your father can expect no mercy from me,” inter- 


Nothing but his blood can 
Sir Lionel has made me what I 
am ; and ali the crimes I may commit will lie at his 


“ Oh, Conrad!” she exclaimed ; “ it is not too late to 
turn back. Youare not to be the associate of rebels ; 
your nature is loyal and true. Return to your allegiance 


‘“‘T have joined this league, and am bound by oath to 


“ You can easily be absolved from such an oath,” she 
“Save my father, aud I will answer for his grati- 


“As well might you seek to wrest his prey from the 


your conduct when you see me stretched lifeless at your 


In the hope of a change in his determination, Cathe- 
“You have conquered,” he said, at length. “For your 


“Now I recogonize you as the Conrad I loved!” she 
“You will fly with 
us ?” she added, gazing anxiously into his face; “you 


“Not even you, 


Next morning Sir Lionel de Courcy’s mansion, which 
was situated on the eastern side of the city, between the 
priories of St. John and St. Gregory, was attacked by a 
large body of insurgents, and speedily taken, since no 


Sir Lionel, his daughter, and his entire household 


The insurgents were greatly disappointed, for they 
meant to behead the knight ; but they consoled them- 


Did you ever see a dwelling-house, the outside of 
which evokes such notes of admiration as, ‘‘ How charm- 
ing !"—‘‘ How sweetly pretty !’—* How picturesque !” 
from every passer-by, that is not in its interior urrange- 
ments, the very reverse of charming? I have lived in 
a cottage, smothered in roses, swathed in jessamine, and 
at every window-pane on the 
upper floor, with a gabled porch, that the Wistaria has 
made a bower of blossom, such as has caused many a 
traveling artist to pause upon his way, and transfer it 
to the canvas; but while I have resided in that earthly 
Nay, I 
have been a guest in lordly mansions, “ royal—rich rot 
wide,” to which sight-seers come upon appointed days, 
and are shown through the “state apartments” by a 


riosity, the room where His Sacred Majesty, the First 
Charles, pillowed his head while it was yet upon his 
shoulders; and the apartment where Queen Bess might 
have been seen by early zephyrs without her ruff—man- 
sions where eighty beds are made up on occasion, and 
every visitor sticks his card outside his door, so that, in 
case of fire, as I suppose, it may be known exactly who 
is to be succoured first, according to his rank and sta- 
tion—where the list of guests is printed in the hall, and 
in every room hangs up a “notice” of the unalterable 
Pictures of “ interiors” of 


labelled, “‘ The Corridor at Coucy Castle,” “The Great 
Staircase,” “The Private Chapel’ (with its sen 


tent as is their grandeur, but their excessive inconveni- 
The latticed 


less degree, of whole localities: the picturesqueness of 
them is always in inverse proportion to the convenience. 
It seems, indeed, well-nigh impossible to attain both ad- 
vantages. The most beautiful spot in England is, for 
example, Clovelly, in North Devon, made familiar to 
every reader by Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Westward Ho.” The view 

afforded from the village is not extensive, but it includes 

almost every element of natural beauty. On the west, 
the sea, down to which its single street descends, so 
steeply, that no wheeled conveyance, nor even horses’ 
hoofs, may traverse it; anda small but strongly-built 
harbor, where the fishing-boats toss and tumble, or lie 

stranded on their sides, according as the tide is in or 
out. On the north and east, “ wood overhanging wood, 
like cloud on cloud,” and crowding to the cliff-tops, 
against whose bases the Atlantic wave for ever beats 
aud foams. Nothing but these objects—which for beauty 

are all-sufficient—are to be seon by those who sojourn in 
Clovelly—these and a little strip of sky. The houses 
are too near their opposite neighbors to admit of more 
extensive vision. A noble park, however, stretches to 
southward ; and beyond it, headland after headland, till 
the last of England’s soil yields to the sea, and the 
knowledge of their proximity seems to fill up the mea- 
sure of delight, to those who gaze and gloat upon the 
present treasures. It is fair here, surpassing fair, but 
would be fair there also. There is no apprehension of 
overstepping the barrier of home beauties, and coming 
upon anything barren. 

The houses in this little town are themselves most 
picturesque and pleasant-—to the eye at least; and each 
of them, if not from porch or window, still from some 
crack or cranny, familiar to its inmates, commands the 
field in which all tenantsof the place are laborers—the 
ocean. Whatever little coign ind vantage-ground of 
space there is beyond whiat is occupied by their dwell- 
ings and the narrow street, is filled with flowers; but in 
the centre of the village, at the beginning of the wind- 
ing steps that lead down to the harbor, there is a vacant 
spct, in which is placed a long low seat, where all that 
have toiled up the steps may stop and rest; and where 
in the calm eves, when toil is done, men come and sit, 
while the moon mounts the sky, and pours her splendor 
over wood and wave. The village dwellings are of the 
humblest kind; and even the little inn which lords it over 
them, as being twice the size of any of its neighbors, is 
such as the fashionable or even commercial traveler may 
deem but a sorry resting-place; to others, however, of a 
more imaginati.e i a iisher aecomoda- 
tion than many a so-called “hotel.” Jts little rooms are 
furnished with rare china and curious ornaments, “ pick- 
ed up” by the Clovelly men (who are all sailors) in 
many a distant land; and its fare, if plain, is of the best: 
the thickest cream, the freshest eggs, fish straight from 
the net, and such a store of jams, home-made, as makes 
the mouth water with the remembrance of them. 


And yet in this earthly paradise the trail of the ser- 
pent is over all, in a certain “ancient and fish-like smell” 
which pervades the whole lovely scene, and distracts 
one’s thoughts fiom its marvellous beauty. The ocean 
breeze itself, as it comes up the woody cleft, is often 
tainted by it, and by the time it reaches one, speaks of 
the finny denizens of the pathless deep rather than of 
ita cavernous cells. When there is no breeze, and the 
noonday sun beats down 0. the quaivt village—which, 
notwithstanding its narrowness and the shades of the 
environing woods, it does with pitiless fouree—the case 
is greatly worse. The unhappy visitor likens himself to 
one in a hot-bed, and a hot-bed of no very savory mate- 
rials. 

“Good Heavens!” said I to my nephew Frank Ho- 
tham, the artist, as we sat together at the window of the 
little inn, during such a noonday as I have described, 
.|glutting the eye with a noble feast, but much at the ex- 
pense of our olfactory organs—‘‘Good Heaven! suppose 
any epidemic was to break out in this Eden here, not a 
soul would escape it !” 

It was said without reflection, for frank had his 
young wife and only child with him, whereas I, an old 
maid with no “ties,” had but my own safety to look to; 
and directly I had uttered the remark, I regretted it. 

“By Jove!” said he, with sudden nervousness, “I 
never thought of that, Aunt Sue; and there’s not a doc- 
tor within five miles, I am told. Not that adoctor would 
avail one much, shut up in this cloven ravine without a 
breath of air, And there’s small-pox about too—isn’t 
there ?”” 

I hastened to say that I had never heard as much, as 
indeed I had not. If Frank had done so, the news had 
probably “gone in at one ear and out at the other” with 
him, as most things did which were not connected with 
his “art,"" as he called it. He was a really excellent 
landscape painter, but his devotion to his profession was 
a very serious nuisance to those who had to listen to his 
dissertations upon it. It was necessary not only to admire 
what he admired, but for the same identical reasons; 
and it was even still more obligatory to despise what he 
despised. If lawyers talked of law, authors of literature, 
or soldiers of war, in the same vague yet dogmatic style 
in which some painters speak of painting, conversation 
would become impossible. Frank seldom escaped from 
his “shop,” and compelled you to take his goods whether 
you would or not; but when he did escape he was 
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charming. Lucy and he were the handsomest young 
couple I have ever seen, and were devoted to one ar- 
other, and to Baba. Baba was their little boy, just fou, 
yearsold, and their idol. I think they would have allowe i, 
too, that he hada third worshipper in Aunt Sue. He 
always accompanied us in our excursions, and made the 
very prettiest figure conceivable in the “foreground” for 
his father’s pictures. At home, too, on a wet day, he 
was quite a little treasure in his way; for he would sit 
or stand as still as a mouse, while he was being “worked 
in” on the canvas. A lay-figure such as painters use 
costs thirty pounds, which was beyond Frank’s slenJer 
purse, so that he was always glad to get a sitter—a post 
which was no sinecure to him who filled it. Even Aunt 
Sue was pressed into the service eccasionally, and then 
it was: “Steady, steady—Don’t blind your eyes so 
much—The right arm a little straighter—Bend more 
to the siska—Hheoe a little pleasanter expression into 
the mouth, if you please—Thank you.” 

My brother, the rector, was a welcome guest with his 
artist son, but always averred that this was on account of 
his own venerable ap; earance: “Youcan’t geta lay-figure, 
my boy, so you must put up with a clerical one.” They 
had both a very pleasant wit; though, since Lucy and 
I were sometimes unable to “see the joke,” we were 
wont to describe it as too subtle. For instance,on a cer- 
tain excursion of ours on the day previous to that on 
which this little story begins, we passed through a sea- 
side village where the coast-guard station was a very 
commodious building, and the house where the clergy- 
man was by comparison a very humble one. “There !” 
cried Frank, “that proves what we have often heard, 
that ‘prevention is better than cure.’” It took us some 
time to remember that the coast-guard is also called 
“The Preventive Service,” and a church-living a “cure 
of souls;” and by the time we had found it out, Frank 
had made another joke. Our very dullness, however, 
was the occasion of mirth with us; and when we laughed, 
that set Baba off, so that I don’t think there was a mer- 
rier party in North Devon that summer than we four. 
It was all the sadder for me when the blow suddenly 
feil upon us, of which I alone was conscious, but which 
threatened to cloud all this brightness in the shadow of 
death. 

The day, as I have said, was hot and steamy; but in 
the evening the air became delightful, and we all went 
down as usual to enjoy it upon the breakwater of the 
little harbor. Even then there was not a breath of 
wind, and though the tide was up, not a single one of all 
the fishiag-vessels had yet returned; we saw the strag- 
gling fleet making thei: way home indeed, but at a long 
distance off, and they seemed to get no nearer; the 
broad blue sky was flecked with their white sails, as the 
sky is something dotted by lines of wild-geese clanging 
to their homes ; only in this case there was ne noise, 
The flowing wave sighed faintly as it reached the stone 
beneath us, like some’exhausted swimmer who gains the 
shore with his last gasp. The tiny flag upon the roof- 
top above us could not flap, but hung heavily about its 
staff. There were no other persons about the harbor but 
ourselves, but the witchery of the scene stilled our talk, 
and little Baba’s prattle was the only sound that broke 
the silence of sea or shore. After a while it became the 
child’s bedtime, and Lucy rose to accompany him to the 
inn. As I expressed my intention of remaining, Frank 
kindly offered to stay with me ; but I knew how great 
were the attractions for him of -ecing Baba in his bath 
and at his prayers, so I would not permit him to do so. 
“Clovelly is a very queer place,” said I, “and its sailors 
are very enterprising ; hut I don’t think that anybody 
—even in Clovelly—will think of running away with your 
Aunt Sue.” And so I was left alone. 

_ In that still summer night, with the quiet stars shin- 
ing above me, and below me—for the great deep was like 
& mirror—an old woman like myself, you may say, 
reader, might have occupied her thoughts to better pur- 
pose; but instead of reflecting upon the transitoriness 
of life, and my latter days, 1 confess they were princi- 
pally fixed on a certain picnic that was to take place 
upon the morrow. I had bespoken some cold mea: and 
potted trout ; but I was bent, if possible, on securing 
some fruit, principally on the child’s account, and as a 
surprise. 

ell, I had settled in my own mind about the fruit, 
and also which cushion of the sofa in our little sitting- 
room, would suit best to prop dear Lucy’s back in the 
somewhat jolting carriage,which we had engaged for the 
morrow, and was slowly toiling up the steps to the inn, 
when this occurred. Ilalf-way up the steps, there is an 
ancient archway occupied as a dwelling-house; here I 
stopped to gather breath for the remainder of the ascent; 
it was almost dark by this time, and standing in the 
shadow of the arch, | was quite invisible to any passer- 
by who should not absolutely touch me. I had searcely 
reached this resting-place when my ear was struck by 























































touched her with my hand. 
“ Dead, dead, dend!” she moaned 
we do without our bread-winuer?” 


creature, when I heard the step of a man coming down| with a white pall upon it, and which contained our 
the hill, so unsteady that I could not but conclude that) little Baba. 

he was in liquor. Such an occurrence is not an unex-) When I reached the inn I found, to my great relief, 
ampled one in any fishing-village, but I have a particu-! that all our party had retired to rest; for, indeed, to 
lar horror ot a drunken person, and therefore shrank|have to converse cheerily, with any of my dear ones 
quickly back into my corner. The man came ov, and with such a burthen on my mind, would have been a 
stopped at the very door at which I had been about to/terrible ordeal; but the good landlady was up and 





knock. 

“Tn tears! Why, what’s the matter, lass ?” I heard 
him say. . 

* Matter enough, man,” returned she, in heartreuding 
tones: ‘Our Polly’s dead!” and once more she burst 
into sobs. 

“ Dead?” repeated he, ina dull dazed way, as though 


“ Don’t say she’s dead.” 

‘Hush! Don’t speak so loud, man. Yes, she is 
dead, and dead of——” Andhere she appeared to 
whisper something in his ear! 

Great Heaven! what was it that the poor woman had 
died of, that those two should be so secret about it? 
A terrible conviction flashed upon me that the hideous 
disease, of which Frank and I had spoken that very 
morning, had actually broken out, in the place where of 
all others we had most cause to feur it 

“ You will not breathe 2 word about it, Alec,’’ con- 
tinued the sobbing voice. “ It is bad enough as it is; 
but if it comes to be known how she came by her end, 
it will be even worse.” 

For an instant it struck me that the poor creature 

whose death they were discussing had been put out of 
the world by foul play; and such is the selfishness of 
human nature (though, to do me justice, the thankful- 
ness would not have been on my own account) that I 
should have been almost thankful for such a solution of 
the affair. The next few words, however, convinced me 
of my mistake. 
“(an I see her?” inquired the man gravely, his 
fuddled brains appearing to have become cleared a 
little by the greatness of his loss. ‘“ [f I had thought 
her to fo been so bad, I would not have gone up 
street to the alehouse.” 

“ You couldn’t have saved her, Alec; naught could 
have saved her, and naught but harm could come now 
of going to look at her. The only thing to be done is to 
keep all quiet. She is a heavy loss to us and the bairns’ ; 
but we shall be well-nigh ruined if the inn folks should 
be frightened away from us.” 

The inn folks! Here was 2 family who evidently 
derived their living from the customers at the inn. The 
man perhaps had a bat for hire; the woman doubtless 
took in the washing of the visitors—our washing 
amongst others! Whether it was smallpox or scarlet 
fever, we were equally doomed if any article was used 
from that cottage; and I silently resolved that it should 
not be used. The things from the wash, the landlady 
had informed me, would be sent home towards the end 
of the week; and in the meantime I would devise some 
excuse for leaving Clovelly without, if possible, giving 
any shock to poor Lucy. 

“ But how are we to help the inn folks and every one 
else from knowing it?” urged the man. “ We must get 
the certificate——”’ 

“ Whist! Come in. I’ve a plan to manage that”— 
then the door closed behind him, and I heard the steps 
of both of them ascending some ricketty stairs to the 
upper floor, 

Though almost breathless with terror, I contrived to 
stagger away from that hateful house, the very touch of 
which seemed to be contagious, and reach the bench of 
which I have spoken, at the top of the steps, and there 
I sat down to think the matter out. 

The atmosphere was as heavy as wool, und dry as 
Gideon’s fleece. How the morrow’s sun would scorch u 
that narrow street, and fructify the seeds of disease an 
death! The least itching in my limbs or features 
seemed to be the precursor of small-pox, and every flush, 
the herald of scarlet fever. I saw Lucy’s frightened 
looks when the news should first be told her of the enemy 
that hed made its appearance amongst us, and her hope- 
less face as she bentover her dying boy. Of course it 
was wrong and wicked in me, and showed a great want 
of faith; but, at all events, ny fears were not for my- 
self. Ithought of the delicate mother and her frail 
child, and of her dear handsome Frank smitten down in 
his youth and happiness. 

Of course we could not leave the village that night, 
but I resolved to hasten our departure for the pro- 
jected pienic as much as possible, and that, once 
away, we should never return to Clovelly. [ would 
tell Frank what had happened at the place it had been 
agreed on that we should dine, and then he would 
break the news to his wife, and we would take up our 








the faint and suppressed sobs of 2 woman. She was! 
evidently in some room on the other side of the wall! with us; but at all events we should be in a better 
against which I leaned, aud but for it I could have | position to combat it than where we were at present. 


quarters elsewhere—in some town that had a resident 
,doctor—and await our fate. If the disease was in the 
air, as the papers said, we should probably carry it 


!'To be in Clovelly, as it semed to me, was to lie down 


“Oh, what shall) in our coffins at once; and indeed there was not much 


jmore room to turn round in it. My morbid fancy 


T was about to knock at the cottage door, to see if I) pictured a sad procession winding up that very street, 
could be of any sort of comfort to this poor bereaved!carrying on their shoulde 











about, and as brisk as usual. 
“Tam afraid, ma’am, you won’t get your clothes 
from the laundress quite so soon as I had expected,” 


| were the first words, “for her sister, who helps her 
‘with the washing has fallen ill. 


All the small things 
shall, however, be sent without fail, she says.” 
My heart seemed to stop beating, yet I somehow 


he could not picture to himself the dreaded reality.|contrived to say that there was no hurry about the 


| things. 


If so much as a collar or a pair of cuffs had 
come, I would have burnt them with my own hands. 
I occupied myself at once with packing up not only 
my own clothes, but all of Lucy’s that I could lay 
hands on, in order that they might be ready to send 


‘after us, and then retired to bed—not to rest, but to 
|think and fear. 


In the morning, Frank got up betimes, as was his 
custom, to go downto bathe. As he ran whistling 
down the stairs, I thought with a shudder how he 
would have to pass the infected house, and perhaps 
bring back with him the very peril, from which I 
would have preserved him; still I dared not speak. I 
knew his nervous organization, and that he would 
not be able to keep the dreadful secret from Lucy for 
a single hour. At breakfast, all save myself were in 
the highest spirits, looking forward to their day of 
pleasure, and even planning others to be enjoyed 
“while this beautiful warm weather lasted.” 

It seemed to me as though the poor deluded crea- 
tures were dancing upon the brink of their own 
graves. 

At last I got them off, and we walked together to 
the top of the hill, which was the nearest spot to 
which a carriage could be brought, and began our 
journey. Every mile which we put between our- 
selves and the village took a load from my heart, and 
yet they rallied me upon my silence. I did my best 
to seem like myself, but the effect was beyond my 
power. Every ring of Baba’s laughter went deenah 
me like a knell, and I feared to speak, lest I should 
utterly break down and burst into tears. 

At our first halting-place, however, the long-looked- 
for opportunity offered itself of conferring with Frank 
alone, and I told him all the wretched story. 

To my intense horror, when I had quite done, his 
only reply was a roar of laughter. At first, I thought 
his fears for Lucy and the child, had driven him out 
of his senses. 

* Bea man,” said I, “ and help me to do the best 
we can.” 

“ But, my dear Aunt Sue, it’s all a mistake,” cried 
he: “I heard all the story of Polly’s deatn this morn- 
ing, and what she died of. Polly’s @ cow; and the 
foolish woman it belonged to, thought it had died of 
the cattle plague. Her husband was too drunk last 
night to find that this was not the case; but this 
morning he has been making merry with his wife’s 
mistake.”’ 

*“ But, Frank, she said that it was their bread 
winner !” 

So it was, in asense, because they supply the milk 
to our inn; and if the creature had really had the 
disease, of course all their other cows would have had 
to be destroyed. As to the sick washerwoman, who 
does not happen to live in the village at all, I was 
told, at the little post-office this morning, among other 
local intelligence, that she has got hay-fever. That’s 
not a fever to be afraid of.” 

I burst into tears, threw myself into Frank’s arms, 
and fainted away. 

When I came to myself, Lucy was wetting my fore- 
head with eau-de-Cologne, and Baba fanning me as- 
sidiously with the “Guide-book to North Devon,’ 
while my nephew was regarding their united efforts 
with a face in which concern struggled with a very 
strong sense of the ridiculous. 

“ Frank,” whispered I imploringly, “don’t tell 
them that I packed up our things, o: anything about it.’ 

And he never did. 

“ Tt was the heat that had overcome me,” he said, 
only half a dozen times during the day the rogue 
would inquire, “ How’s Polly ?—I mean Aunt Sue.” 

Except for that, I never enjoyed a picnic more. 





A New Hovsenotp Puiant.—Among the finest household 
plants which the skill of the modern flonst, has brought into the 
conservatory 18 the cyclamen, tie most fascinating of the prim- 
rose family. The Cyclamen percicum is a native of the East 
Indies, and was intreduced into Europe from Cyprus nearly a 
century ago. Itsname is derived from the Greek work signify- 
ing circle, probably from the peculiar way in which it saves its 
seed from being scattered idly by the winds, When the flover 
fades the pedicel twists itself slowly like a screw, and inclosing 
the germ in the center of its coils lies. own close to the ground 
under shelter of the leaves until the seeds are ripe. In Holland, 
in England, and in our own country, connoiseurs have vied 
with each other in producing novel varieties of this plant. The 





negrest approach to perfection is the /'rs wn Gantom, a 
| Variety exhibited in London in 1870 by Mr. Edmonds of Hays 
\the flower, arich, dark, roseate purple, the foliage dark, and 


rs a dreadful something, jmottled with emerald, and the fragrance deliciously fresh, 
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SUPREME COURT—SPECIAL TERM. 


Interesting to Brokers—Liability for Bonds 
Received in a Fiduciary Capaci'y. 


Before Judge Paatr—April 3rd, 1874. 

James H. Ferdon vs, Edward C. Arthar—TLe 
following important decision was rendered by 
Judge Pratt: 

The plaiutiff desiring to speculate in stocks, 
and not having the money for margin, gave bis 
brokers’ bonds in lieu of money, to enable him 


to buy and carry the stocks in which plaintiff 
wished to deal. A fair construction of the con- 
tract, to bo implied from the transactions be- 
tween the parties, will authoriz: defendaits to 
use the bonds as if they had the money in fact.a 
way as will best enable them to carry out their 
contracts, For the value of the bonds defend 

ants became the debtors of the plaintiff. For 
such profits as might result from the transac- 
tions directed by plaintiff defendants also be- 
dame d:btois, But in my judgment, neitber of 
these items would be a debt incurred by defend- 
ants ina fiduciary character within the meaning 
of the United States Rankrupt act, These words 
received a construction by the United States 
Sopreme Court, in Chapman vs. Forsyth, 2 How 

ard, U. S. Reports, p. 202, which will include 
the case at bar, and thst construction should 
prevail uutil retracted by the sams court. Con- 
grees must be presumed to bave known the 
meaning attached to those words by the Su- 
prewe Court, and to have them with reference 
thereto when framiug the pres nt Bankrupt act, 
The slight variatiou. in the language of the 
present Bankrupt act from that of 1811 coes not 
show au intent to the words in avy other sense 
than that attributed in the case above referred 
to. This has been so held by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts (104 Mass., 245) in an 
opinion that seems to me unauswerable. It fol 

lowe from these views that th» discharge pleaded 
by the defendant Arthur is a bar to the plain- 
tiff’s claim against him. The complaint in this 
case does not very clearly disclose the theory 
upon which the plaintiff claims judgment, but 
the evidence makes out a cass for wror gfally 
converting the property of the plaintiff. It was 
clearly the right of the plaintiff at any time to 
discontinue his employment of the defendants as 
brokers and to clear the account, and the duty 
of the defendants to return to the plaintiff the 
balance of his margins and euch protits, if any, 
as have accrued. It may also be regarded under 
the code as a suit for money received by de- 
fendants as brokers for plaintiff and in a fiduci- 
ary capacity. The bonds having been pledged 
as security to raise money and sold by the 
pledge, it was competent for the plaintiff to 
affirm that transaction and demand the proceeds 
of the sale, the bonds, and a failure to comply 
rendered the defendants liable either for money 
received in a fiduciary capacity or for converting 
the same. The fact that after the cause of ac- 
tion had occurred,the parties met and undertook 
to strike a balance did not constitute a waiver 
by the plaintiff of any remedy be had against 
the defendants. Complaint dismissed as to 
Arthur with costs. Judgment for plaintiff 
against Sharp for the valu. cf the bonds on the 
day of sale, less the balance of account to the 
debit of plaintiff; also less the debit against 
Brannigan, &c., with coste. Fiudings to be set- 
tled on two days’ notice. 








More Banxs Piunpggep —On April 2nji, a man 
calling himself J. R. Wood, obtained $3,600 of 
the Merchants’ National, and $4,800 of the Na- 
tional Marine Banks, at St. Paal, Miun., by de- 
positing checks to which the name of Ogden, 
Sheldon & Co, of Chicago, had been forged. 
He escaped with his bcoty. 


== 
The Finances of the State Of Virginia. 


The Richmond Enquirer is endeavoring to en- 
force upon the members of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, the present pressing need of fearless legisla. 
tion in reference to the revenue to be raised to 
meet the immediate necessities of the State. It 
closes a recent article upon the subject thus; ‘‘The 
Legislature has a very heavy responsibility 
resting upon it in this question of the public 
debt. And it will be a deadly blow to Virginia 
if the present session shall close without ample 
provision for the obligations which she has as- 
sumed, which she acknowledges, and which it is 
her duty to herself, to her creditors, to her own 
people of the present day, and to their posterity 
to meet and to honor. The necessary revenue 
can be raised; and in the name of the people, and 
for the State, it must be raised. It will not do to 
say Virginia would pay, bat it is impossible; that 
she can bear no more taxation; that she has no 
idea of repudiating her debt, but that for the pres- 
ent she cannot comply with her promises. There 
is no wisdom, no sagacity, no economy in any 
such view of the subject. The repreeentatives 
of the people are expected to protect the inter- 
ests of the people. Let them fail to provide for 
the public debt, and every citizen in the Com- 
monwealth will feel the weight of the blow, in 
whatever business he may be engaged. It would 
be a blight upon industry, a destruction to en- 
terprise, a curse upon the State, which would 
endare for ages to come, Let us have fearless 
legislation on this vital question. We know 
it is always unpopular to raise the taxes of the 
people. But it is for the sake of the people that 
the State credit must be maintained. And how- 

ever demagogues {may decry it, all intelligent 
constituencies can be made to appreciate and 
approve it, 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


Under the able management of Rufus Hatch, 


this Company has renewed its life, and its stock 
‘sonce more looming up as a favorite security, 
We have already noticed the launch of the‘ City 
of Peking,” and expect chortly, to chronicle the 
completion of the other steamships, which 
have been contracted for by this company, and 
which are now in progress ot completion. ‘ibe 
‘* City of Peking,’’ which arrived at this port on 
April 80th, was towed by four tugs on the {i 1l- 
lowing morning to the Morgan Iron-works ut 
the fort of East Tenth street. where she will 
have ber engines put in, They are of 6,000 
horse pewer, adequate to propel the largost 
steamer, save the Great Eastern, afloat A tul) 
description of the vessel has heretofore appeared 
in this journal. She is expected to be ready for 
rea in three monthe. 





Or Wuar Use Are Tue Directors 
or IncorPporaTED Companies ?— OLIVER 
T. Searine, Secretary of the Montauk 
insurance Company of Brooklyn, has 
evaporated with ten thousand dollars 
of the funds! His salary was $3,000 
per annum. He was unmarried, but had 
a luxurious suite of rooms on the 
Brooklyn Heights. He mingled with 
the best society, and was, of course, highly 
esteemed by the officers of the company. 


—__—_—_—_ 

A Ra LRoaD BETWEEN Russia anv Osina.—A 
special commission of the Co-operative Society of 
Rassian Manufac'ure and Trade, bas reported iu 
favor of the construction of a railroad line be- 
tween Russia and China, through Siberia. The 
road, with its connections, would traverse for 
the most part, a thickly populated cou:.try and 
open up immense cattle and wool-growing dis— 
tricte, which are now isolated from the busine.s 
world, It would have to be built in sections 

commencing with a fortified town in Westero 
Rissia and ultimately reaching Pvkia. The 
Commission report that, ‘‘ As an impsdiment to 
a railroad from Europe into Asia the Ursl Moun 

tains amount to nothing.”’ 





Tae Minerat Paopucr or Great Barrain.—The 
London Times founds the following statements, 
on the volume of mineral statistics for 1872: 

‘* The Coal Commission in 1868 reported that 
three tonsa of coal were consumed for every ton 
of pig iron produced, but in 1872 we find on the 
average 51 cwt. or 9 cwt. less, of coal burnt in 
turning out each tonof pig iron from the 
farnace. Lancashire bematite was io fact con- 
verted from ore into metal at the cost of only 
35 cwt. of coal for every ton of metal obtained. 
The fuel actually used was coke, but ic is con- 
venient to express the quantities in coal. The 
average proportion is that coal gives 61 per cent. 
of its weight in coke, but an exceptioual coal. 
which again occurs in the favored county of 
Lancashire, yields 75 per cent, of its weight. 
In 1872, through these economier, the iron- 
mas‘ers were able to pay the price of coal, en- 
hanced as it was. Ecgland had yet a practical 
monopoly of the trade of smelting iron. and we 
actually imported 804.503 tons of ore. We had 
not then been undersold in the American 
market. But other metals were comparatively 
neglected, while like the Lombard King in the 
chronicle versified by Longfellow, the observer 
of mining activity in Evgland saw from his 
watch-tower nothing but iron. Putting 1871 and 
1872 side by side, in the latter year we find that 
less copper ore was prodaced and much less 
smelted, el: hongh that which was produced, sold 
fora higher price than the greater aggregate 
turned out before. Toe same was the case with 
tin, and that in spite of the working of eeven- 
teen new miner, The partly artificial prices of 
that year evuked the formidable competition of 
Australian tin. In lead both less of the metal 
was produced and less money received. In other 
minerals, where we are concerned with smaller 
values, the diminution of out-put is not so con- 
stant. Zinc, manganese, arsenic, are excep- 
tions, but less silver was smelted, leas salt was 
made, less fine aud fire clays, less coprolits or 
fossil guano raised. Iron pyrites (sulphur ores) 
diminished in value. The aggregate value of 
the minerals produced exceeded, indeed, the 
value of those turned out in the previous year 
by £13,000,000, ‘he eum being £70,000,000 and 
£37,000,000; but the increase was, Mr. Hunt re- 
marke, “ chiefly due tothe additional cost of 
‘ getting’ each ton of coal.”’ It would have been 
more economically accurate in relation to that 
particular year to say “ price of coal,’’ instead of 
** cost of * getting’ '’ it; for in the latter part of 
1872 the price had been raised far above the 
cost of ‘‘ geiting,’’ together with a reasonable 
profit, by the competition of the ironmasters 
against each other and egainst other coa- 
sumers. 





Sano Conpore.—The influence of the stomach 
on the brain should be carefully heeded. Let 
the stomach be in a slight degree disturbed, and 
the entire nervous system becomes a sufferer. 
Bring the stomach to a healthy tone, and the 
nervous machinery promptly resumes its perfect 
running order. Happily, there is no necessity 
for any long disarrangement of the functions of 
the stomach, since in AyER’s Pus we have so 
perfect a combination, admirably adapted for re- 
lief. They have stood the test of years, and 
have exbibited stomachic properties most won- 
deriul. Their wise use, by keeping the system 
in perfect order, promotes longevity, and what 
is far better, ensures the full enjoyment of the 
time spent here. We use them and know their 
value.—[{Florence, Kans., Pioneer, 





THE REPUDIATED BONDS OF THE STATE 
OF MINNESOTA. 


The following letter, addressed to The 
Council of Foreign Bondholders, is pub- 
lished in London : 


New York, March 12th, 1874, 

We take the liberty of writing vou to say,that 
we have forwarded to your address by post, 
certain pamphlets and newspapers referring to 
the repudiated bonds of the State of Minnesota. 
We beg you to lay these papers before your 
council, whose object we cannot too highly com- 
mend, with the request that they should take 
such steps as seem tu them proper, We venture 
to intimate that the public expression of the 
opinion of your council, in such flagrant cases as 
this of Minnesota, will goa great way towards 
checking the demoralizing teadency to repudi 
ation in the various States, ae well as warn in. 
tending favestors of the dishonesty of such 
communities, 

We thiok the pap rs we have sent you, cover 
the entire question, Should they not, we will 
be happy to give you additional information 

G 'T. Bonne & Co, 


A Bospnouer’s PEnit.—1 he Journal of Com 
merce says, that a holder of Watertown (Wis ) 
railroad aid bends, appears to have exbausted 
the power cf the courts to collect his debt, with- 
out avail. The city bas been held liable on the 
bends, and three several wiits of mandamus 
have been issued, dirceting the levy of a ‘ax to 
pay them, but the City Council have in esch 
case avoided service of the writs by resigning. 
The unfortunate debtor thereupon asked the 
United States District Court, and thet denying 
his appeal, the United States Supreme Court, for 
a direct levy on the taxable property of the city 
(not corporate assets, of which, we presume, it 
is destitute). The tribunal of last resort aleo 
denies the petitin, it appearing that ia the 
Iowa case, where the court exercised the power 
of levying end collecting a tax by the sgency 
of its own cfficers, that pr ceeding was based 
upon a special proviiion of the statute under 
which the bonds were issued. The St. Paul 
Press, commenting on this array of facts, ob- 
serves : 

‘* All that counties, towns and cities, contem 
plating repudistion, now bave to do ig to make 
sure thet the laws of their State contain no au- 
thority for the court to appoint a commissioner 
to levy and collect taxes for the payment of juci 
debts, and then so arrange that their supervisors 
and other officers sball resign before a writ of 
mandamus can be served on them. Perhays if 
they resign after the service of the writ it will 
make no difference; there is no authority on this 
point. The theory that all the private property 
of a town, county or city is held for the ; ay- 
ment of corporate debts is a mistake—a false 
theory. And the legend that the army and navy 
of the United States, and if necessary a million 
volunteer soldiers, fuily armed and equipped, 
stand behind the Supreme Court «f the United 
States, ever ready to enforce its decrees, is al:o 
a mistake. No such force exists for any such 
purpose, according to the confession of the court 
itself. Defeated litigavts may submit to the 
judgments of that august tribunal or not, just 
as they please.’’ 

—_—_—_—_——— 

Reported DrecoveBizs oF GOLD AND SILVER IN 
Arxaneas —Boundlets stores of gold are said to 
have beea discovered on the North Fork of the 


Onachita River in Arkansas, in the mountains 
near the Choctaw border. Rich silver ore in like 
quantity, is alleged to have been found ina 
neighboring district. A special dispatch, dated 
Fulton. Ark., of April 8th, to the Little Rock 
Republican says : 

* Capt. Hollowsy arrived here to.day, from 
the newly-discovered gold mines on the No:tb 
Fork of the Ouachita, en route to St. Louis, to 
purchase apparatus wherewith to commence ac- 
tive operations. The mines are situated in the 
mountains, near the Choctaw line, and richer 
than at first supposed. Capt. Holloway parsed 
through the silver district on his way here, and 
reports the wildest excitement over the reccnt 
diecoveries. After an examination of the ore 
and mines, he pronounces the former very rich 
and the latter inexhaustible, and says the half 
bas not been told. The Joplin Mining Company 
will at once commence the erection of several 
smelters for making the antimony, which is 
found in the most extensive quantities ever dis- 
covered in the world. Miners and adventurers 
are flocking to the scene of the late discoveries.”’ 





Bankine House or Fisk & Hatcu, 
6 Nassau StaseT, New York. 
J@ We buy and sell Government Bonne, 
and Goxp at current market rates; buy Gour 
Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at th 
Stock Exchange on Commission for Cash; re- 
ceive Deposits and allow interest at the rate of 
four per cent.; make Collections; aud transac! 
a general Banking and Financial business, 
We also deal in the Cxwrran Paorrio an. 
Wesereen Pacirio Gotp Bonps, which, at presen: 
prices, are very desirable for investment. 
We are algo selling the CznTaat Pacisio Goto 
Srx Pee Cent. Layp Bonps at 88 and accrued 
interest, secured by first mortage on pearly 
12,000,000 acres of the company’s lands in Cali 
fornia, Nevada and Utah, 


Fisk & Haron, 





Orricias Derautrers in Sours Canonwa—A 
Nice Stats or Arrains.—The Charleston Courier 
has a telegram from Culambia, oth ivst., say- 
ing: 

‘* The arrest of the county treasurer of Ore 
angeburg avd Faiificld counties, it is said, is 
but the prelude to a fire ail along the line. It 
is openly asserted ia the State-houss that there 
are no less than twenty-one county treasurers 
who are in the same boat with the defaulters in 
Orangeburg and Fairtield, and that it is the in- 
tention of tue State : flicers to ‘ unlcad’’ every 
one of them. ‘This much is openly said, but the 
officials are very reticent, and it is difficult to 
say where the next blow will ful!. ‘There ig 
some ta!k about the Charleston office, but it is 
very obscure, and no defloite information can 
be obtained. Humbert, the treasurer of Orange- 
burg county, was arrested for being a defaulter 
for $31,000. Upon being arrested, however, he 
turned over $13 000, which still left him a de- 
faulter for $18,000. He has been admitied to 
hail in the sum « f $10,000 by a trial justice in 
Orangeburg. Smith, the defaulting treasurer 
of Faiifield county, is stillin a jail at Winpe- 
boro’ awaiting the arrival of Jodge Mackey, to 
whom he is to apply for bail. A repo:t was re« 
ceived here y esterday stating that the case would 
be heard at once, and the treasurer went up to 
be present at the hearing, but Judge Mackey 
did not put in ap appearance ard the defaulting 
official is still in jail, At the Siate-house most 
of the officials are at loggerbeads with each 
other It ie said that most of the defaulting 
treasurers who are the Governor's pets are ** in 
trouble’’ becaure of their having cashed un- 
limited orders on the Governor’s contingent 
fund in order to preserve their official heads, 
When the time came to report to the State 
Treasurer, they turued these orders over e8 part 
of the taxes, but that officer, in view of the fact 
that the appropriation bill only gave the Gover- 
nor $20,000 for a contingent fund, declined to 
tecvive the orders, and hence the county officials 
find themeelves short. ‘here havy, as ye', been 
bo arrests Other than thore named, but there is 
every probability that unless the county officials 
pay up promptly, there will be a general shak- 
ing up of dry bones next week. Several of the 
possible culprits are in town, and report has it 
that eeveral others bave already settled.” 


ns’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Rivi«d Edttion, 
Entirely rewritten by tho ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 

Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all of the United States, and the signal developmenta 
which have taken place in every branch ot science, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of Recove in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 

nement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. ‘‘he civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the old 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial! and industrial activity has been commenced. 

i to our g phical knowledge have 
been made by the indotatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 

e natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In + Fecaenes the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest ble dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of eve: duction 1n li , and of the newest 
—— in the pane pe ys as well = ve ° = 
cinct and original record of the progress of political an 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
it on toa si rmination. 
one of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
i and with such [ageeremants in its composition as 
— suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
Ww) \e 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
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manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 


ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on ds- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large octayo volumes, cach containing about 800 pages, 
fully iNustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 

In extra Cloth, per VOl....++e++eeesseeces ° $5 00 

In Library Leather, per vol... . 6 00 

In Half Turkey Morocco, pet Vv - 700 

In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vo . 8 00 

In Full Morocco, antiens, gilt edg 1.10 00 

In Full Russia, per vo 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes un il 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 







* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopmdia,”’ 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, oo 
application. 

Phirst-Clacs Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW ‘ORK, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. _ 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








OFFICE OF THL 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY: 


NEW YORK, Janvary 287u, 1874. 
ja? THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 


ING STATEMENT OF !TS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE- 
cemBes, 1873: 
Premiums received on ag Risks from * st 
Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873......- pocese hana 114 22 
Premiums on Policies not eae off Ist 
wary, 1873......--eees cecceccccococcceos ae 9,212, 160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723, 274 92 92 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
Premi asine ked off Ist J beeee 

emiums marked off from 1s anuary 

to 31st December, 18 "++ 86,290,016 73 
Losses = during ‘as “same 
period....... o+++0+$2,960,882 49 


Returns “ am and a 


eeeeereeee 





POTSCS..eeeceecceee ceeveee ee Gl,258,319 26 

The siiaiale has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks........+...+-$8,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo: C8..4-+. 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry Le ye and claims due 

the Company, estimuted at........-eee+eee 422,894 66 
Premium Rotes and Bills Receivatio. + 2,833,302 27 
Cash in Bank....-ssececcceecssececcreeceees -_53l, 340 19 








Total amount of Assets........ see of15,618,642 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 

The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

Witt H. Wess, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Freperick Caauncy, 
Cuar.es P. Burpett, 
Franois Skippy, 
Rost. B. Mintvry, 
Rosrert L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest. 
Avexanper V. Biake, 
Cuanves D. Levenica, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuaares H. Marswas 
Apoten Lemoyne, 
Groror W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Siwon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


J. D. Jones, 

Cu, nies Dennis, 

W H. H. Moone, 
Hexxy Co.t, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarces H. Russet, 
Lowe.t Hotsrook, 
Roya Puewes, 
Tavip Lane, 

James Bryce, 

Daniat 8. MILLeR, 
Wu. Srvre, 

Henry K. Booert, 
Witiiam E. Doper, 
Josern GAILLaRD, JR, 


Jou» D. Hew ett, 
B. J. How tan, 
Bews. Bascock, 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 


ASSETS, all available 
Ws: icecabiestccpncthindmaiinsbits $250,517.63 
LOSS by the Boston Fire... 75,000.00 





An assessment to o make ood any im- 
agar of capital, if an: this day 
een voted by the Board of Directors. 


SAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 


OFFICE or THE 


RESOLUTE 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Organized JULY 18th, 1857. 


151 BROADWAY. 


JOHN GIGS. President. 
WM. M. RANDELL, Seerctary. 





OFFIC E O¥ THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, ot. Ob 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING *TATEMENT OF THE AF. | 





requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : ! 
Cuteating Premiums Jar 1, 
187 eee $100,395 77 

1 


from , 
to Dec. 31, ro melusive.... 136,774 40 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Pollctes, except 
o Cargo and Freight fo the Voyage, 

NO KI Ki HAV! BEEN TAKEN UPON 
HULLS OF VESSELS*. 


Premiums marked off as earned during the 
Oe Bee sooncccsonesegeccnesocsces 


ns for Losses, E: 





$745,623 39 


Coy 

ss . . $598,319 43 
Keturn -$il 84 
THE ‘COMPANY “HAS ‘THE > ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank.........++00000 «#88 947 
United States and other stocks. . -440,895 3 
Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 00 





—-— $719.993 11 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 117 087 04 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the ew 

estimated at.... cscccceseccreccseees 74,648 93 

Total Assets.... sceccocessccceccresess $1,001,220 08 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the cutstenting Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal — cn and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and pid in cash to the holders thereof. or thear 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time ot 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of THIR: 3-FIV™ PER 
CEN !. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiunas 
for the year ending December 3lst, 1873, which may be 


entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of Apri! next. 
By order of the Board, 
1RUSTEES: 

JOiuN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 

Hi. B. CLAFLIN, RANCIS PAYSON, 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 

A.C. RICHARDS, OHN R WALLER. 

4 8S. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
.T. BLO THEO. W. MORRIS, 

youn A, BARTOW, - SOUTHMAYD, 

ALEX. M. EARLE, THOS. B. — on 

W. M. RICHARDS, GEORGE A. YER, 

H. C. SOUTHWICK, YERDINAND A. BOKER, 


WM. HEGEMAN, ORGE W. SMITH, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
ADAM T. BRU! JOHN H. Che K, 
ALBERT B. nbe JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS HENRY G. De FOREST. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tomas Hatz, Secretary. 


“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st, N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


CITY AND COUNTY TREASURY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, MAROH 24rn, 1874. 


PARK IMPROVEMEN BONDS 


CITY AND cout ‘oF SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sealed 1 oan, to ont jived at the office of the 
City and County Treasurer. San Francisco, until 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29th, 1874. 

At 12 o'clock, noon, 
for the purchase of (125) one hundred and twenty-five 
bonds, the same being a portion of 250 bonds authorized 
to be issued by an act ofthe Legislature of the State of 
California, entitled ‘‘ An act concerning certain reser- 
vations of the City and County of San Francisco,” ap- 
proved March Lith, 1874, and upon the written requi«i- 
tion of E. L. Sullivan, 8. F. Butterworth, and William 
Alvord, Park Commissioners, dated March 16th, 1°74. 

Said bonds will be of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
payable in thirty years from the Ist of April, 1874, with 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum from the 
30th day of April, 1874; interest payable semi-annually 
on the Ist of October and Ist of April of each year. 
Principal and interest payable in United States guld coin, 
and in this city and county. 

The faith and credit of the City and County of San 
Francisco, are pledged for the payment of principal and 
interest in United Sta'es gold coin. 

Bidders will state the rate per cent. at which they will 
purchase said bonds, payable in United States gold coin. 

Fach bid must be accompanied by ten per cent, of the 
amount bid for, either by certified check or in cold coin. 

No bid will be considered if at lees than ninety per 
cent. of the par value, 

Proposals to be indorsed: 
provement I onds.” 














** Proposals for Park Im- 


JAMES OTIS, Mayor. 
M. ASHBURY, Au ‘itor. 


fair: of the Company is published in conformity with the | : 





‘NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to #500,-~ 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HEADLANDSs. 


Tons. 


Tons. 
CAWVADA...cccccceve 4276 





ERIN...... 


One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Live: l every Wednesday, Quecnstown 
pani a and fortnight!y to London direct from 

ew 
Cabin al to Liverpool...... ececces $70, $80 and #90. 

Prepaid Cabin ge from reason and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage to Liverpool....-...+sesceeceesecees 29. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
— Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


"The my ey of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 


For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. IURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mai' Steamers, 
AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





TO 





CITY OF MONTREAL.. 


--Saturday, April 18. 2} 
C1TY OF RICHMOND..... Saturday, April 25, 'E 


cITy OF ph 4 Oe 
CITY OF BRUSSELS.. ...Saturday, May 9. 
CITY OF PARIS.. .-Saturday, May 16.2 
and every sollowing” Thursday and Saturday, from Pie 
45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, 270, $80, and 390, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. ne trip tickets at low rates. 

1, Glasgow, 


.-Saturday, May 2. 2 





Sicha 


- M. 
.M. 
- M. 
M. 
a 


STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpoo 
an a oy London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 
Preraip Cerriricates from above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and ore business OR. at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 BROADWAY, or at Pier 


45 North River, N. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND 
FREIGHT, 


To California via Panama. 
The magnificent steamers of this line will be dis- 
patched from Pier No. 42 North River, New York, as 
under: 
one April 11, at 1 ep. m.. ACAPULCO, Capt. —-—. 


assengers hht. 
Saturday, April 18, at 12 x., CITY OF GUATEMALA, 
Ca ldretls. 


Saturday, April 25, atl r. u., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Commodore A. G. GRAY. Passengers and fre‘ght. 

And every fortnightly Saturday thereafter, connecting 
at RL. with all steamers for Central America, Mexi- 
can coast, and South Pacific 
steamers will call at Kingston, Jamaica, both 
on their outward and homeward trips, arriving at that 
port on ny the sixth day after sory New York, 
and leaving Saturday P. . for Aspin' 

Extra aan for it &c., will be ieemtiaben in- 
termediate Saturdays, whenever the necessities of trans- 
portation may require it. 


To Japan and China. 
The splendid steamers of this li Cnited 
= od Shane he | ee he Yebskeme, Hong 





ALABEA.... cccccrccccccccccese secccecse séecces A 4 
papas ondeotenssbeeenshpatenesoden -»-May 
Tea will be ton ht from San Francisco to New BS} 
fast, = twenty-eight days, at $40 gold, per ton of 2 
pounds. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(including berth, meals, and all requisites for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency, 
according to location 

New York to Kingston, $25 or $50 gold, according to 
location. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 

For Freig! ht and ,assage or other information a 
the Company *s Office, Pier 42 North River, foot o 
street, New York. 

RUFUS HATCH, 
Vice-Pres. and ne: Director. 


ey ee at 


H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent 





“THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCKH, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY 








C, HUBERT, Treasurer. 


FIVE DOLLABS PER ANNUM in Advance 


>| The British and XN. A, R. M. Sreamz! 





* > 


ah 


CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisH'n 1840. 


hing - 
BRIWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York everr 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday . 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YokK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerave.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Class, 15, 1” and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROW NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPGOL. 


First Class, $80, 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all _— of Europe, at lowest rates. 

ugh Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 


$100 and $130 Gold, according to ac~- 


For Freight and Cabin perme, apply at the Company’s 
ce,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
ee passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


FRANCKLYN, 


ing, 


CHAS. G, AGENT. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pernsylvania Railroad Whar , Jersey Ciiy, 
as follows: 







ANDES.. April 18. 
GLAMORGA? -May 2 
PEMBROKE. .......-000-00-ceeececcsseerecseees ay 16 


Carrying goods and enzers at through rates “be - 
tween all parts of the U nited States and Canada to poits 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASEEPORRS. 
$7: 


currency. 
currency. 
«$33 





rs 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Come 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in Now York to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 

No.17 Broadway. 





ocr 
Safe Deposit Company 
OF WEW VORK, 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
C tuer « f Liberty Street. 
FRA? CIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 

ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 

sid with 

WHITE MARBLE 
The Firs* Established in the World. 


FOR 1HE 


SAFE-KEEPING 


The brick w 1's of its two fronts over! 


VALUABLES, 


00) BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 
WILLS Ete. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 


AND THE 


RENTINVG OF SAFES, 


Pire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 
Rooms for Ladies, 


With every convenience, separate desks, &c., are 


Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
Ok ACROSS BROADWAY. 

At the Company’s special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuabier. 
The Pubic are invited to Visit the 

Premises 





Whetoer or “usinese or trom curiosity, 











